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Ir was half-past five by the old-fashioned 
clock upon the mantle; Mrs. Neale laid aside 
her sewing and prepared to get tea. The first 
thing to be done was, clearly to set out the 
mahogany table, relic of better days, which 
stood against the wall, covered by a crimson 
cloth, and piled with books and papers. Having 
removed these she waited a moment; Mr. Neale 
sat comfortably back in his rocking-chair, his 
mind absorbed by Dickens’ last. Now there 
had been a time when Mrs. Neale would have 
broken her back in lifting a piece of furniture, 
rather than call upon her husband for assist- 
ance, which he was not thoughtful enough to 
tender—but the days of such folly, pride, or 
what you will, were over long ago. Seeing 
that he did not move, she said, in a matter-of- 
fact voice, ‘“‘Will you help me out with the 
table, Horace?” 

Horace, thus adjured, stretched himself, 
yawned, and shuffling across the room in his 
slippers, gave the aid required; then, inspired 
by a sense of virtuous exertion in behalf of 
others, he naturally looked around him to see 
what the rest of the world was about, and why 
it was not, like himself, efficient in duty. 

“Where is Marian?” he asked. 

“I don’t know—in her own room, probably.” 

“Call her, then, and have her help you. 
Really, Margaret, I am amazed at the way you 
let that girl go on. She is fit for nothing but to 
amuse herself; you are a perfect slave to her.” 

If Mrs. Neale had anything to offer why sen- 
tence of incompetency, in bringing up her child, 
should not be passed upon her; or if the re- 
motest notion crossed her mind that there were 
others in the family to whom she was a “slave,” 
no trace of it appeared in her quiet counte- 
nance. She went to the foot of the stairs and 
summoned Marian, Mr. Neale, meanwhile, re- 
turning to his chair and novel, from which he 
did not stir till tea was on the table. 

Vou. L.—18 
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Marian came down at once—a gracious, daz- 
zling blonde, masquerading, as it were, in a 
print dress and linen collar. You felt that the 
sheen of silks, the glimmer of jewels, were her 
only fitting garb. Her beauty, imperious, yet - 
sweet, was out of place in this low-walled room, 
with its faded plenishing; it demanded luxu- 
rious spaces, costly elegance, delicate orna- 
ment. You wondered that the shabby figure, 
with its novel, could sit so quietly while the 
beautiful image moved about him. Truth to 
tell, Mr. Neale was not inappreciative of his 
daughter’s charms; he took a certain lazy plea- 
sure in noting her lovely contour, her graceful 
motion; but it was a pleasure enjoyed at any 
time—and Copperfield was a new book then, 
only just out. 

A tempting little meal was presently upon the 
board; the husband and father did ample justice 
to it. Then, laying aside his dressing-gown, 
and investing his person with coat and boots, 
he set out on that visit to the post-office, which 
was the mighty solace of his life. Once there, 
enlightening admiring townsmen with his views 
of the state of the nation, he would be in his 
element; late bedtime wag the earliest hour at 
which home need expect to see him. The two, 
who had no such resource, betook themselves to 
their needles. 

‘*When will Ann come back, mamma?” asked 
Marian. 

“Not at all, I think, my dear. 
to do without her this summer.” 

«But how can we?” 

“T do not believe it will be difficult. And 
your father has so many calls for money that 
we must save wherever we can.” 

“Yes, mother, certainly. But it looks so dif- 
ferent from other people; Helen’s family always 
keep two servants, and Mrs. Dalton has three.” 

“I know it; and could have as many more, if 
they liked. They are no rule for us, dear.” 
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«And, mother——” she hesitated. ‘There 
is Mrs. Dalton’s party, you know. It will bea 


magnificent affair, and Helen says I am sare to 
be invited. She is having a rose-colored silk 
made for the occasion.” 

A twinge of the pain which poor mothers, 
with beautiful daughters, are so often doomed 
to experience, shot through Mrs. Neale’s mind, 
but she controlled it at once. ‘We will do the 
best we can, Marian,’ she said, in answer to 
the unspoken request, ‘‘and after that you will 
be content, I am sure.” 

“Yes, mamma. But wouldn’t it be pleasant, 
just for once, to have as much money as. we 
wished?” 

“I am afraid it would make too great a con- 
trast with our other times to be really pleasant 
in the end. Money is not so very important, 
child. <A quiet heart is the great thing; after 
that, more or less wealth, as it happens; it does 
not matter much.” 

The sewing went on diligently, nine o’clock 
arrived, Marian took up her candle. ‘‘Good- 
night, mamma,”’ she said, offering her cheek, 
in childish fashion, for the parting kiss—and 
sought her own room. 

Not for rest, however. Sitting by the win- 
dow she looked out into the night, finding there 
the same beauty, the same prophecy, that thou- 
sands have done before her—‘‘a quiet heart!” 
Should she ever come to consider that the 
greatest charm of life—she, so full of restless 
longings, vague hopes, and intuitions? Should 
she ever settle down to housekeeping as her 
vocation, darning stockings as her pastime? 
No, her future looked roseate and glowing; all 
manner of splendid possibilities shone from it. 
Poverty, to be sure, was a present and very 
palpable inconvenience—and she hated poverty. 
There was a sort of degradation in it. Hers 
was the nature that delights in luxuries, refine- 
ments, such as only wealth procures, yet her 
visions were not sordid. Youth is so sanguine! 
The beautiful in sentiment, the substantial in 
possession; she never doubted that she could 
combine the two. 

The party came off in due season, but there 
would be no sort of use in my describing it; 
you can read of much more brilliant ones in 
any novel or story of the day. It was a hand- 
some entertainment, considering the place and 
people; the house was large, plenty of lights, 








have regarded the arrangements with superb 
contempt; and as for Miss M‘Flimsey, I am 
afraid to think what her opinion would have 
been. Notwithstanding’ this admitted incom- 
pleteness, it was a sort of fairy-land to Marian 
and her friend Helen—ever memorable to both; 
besides, as the scene of their first meeting with 
Henry Knight. 

It is certainly amazing, the flutter which the 
advent of a second-rate city exquisite causes in 
the rural districts. Men are scarce there—they 
have ‘“‘gone West,” or “South,” to seek their 
fortunes, and the article is prized in proportion 
to its rarity. I can offer no better advice toa 
young dandy who has run through his purse, 
than to sojourn awhile in a pleasant country 
town, and thereby assure his future. These 
rustic heiresses are not, to be sure, such glit- 
tering prizes as may be encountered in our 
great cities, but they are much more easy of 
attainment. And fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars, with no worse incumbrance than 4 
pretty, warm-hearted girl, need not be de- 
spised by any man. But this is a digression. 

Henry Knight belonged to neither the dandy, 
nor the fortune-hunting class. His object in 
visiting Norfield was the very legitimate one of 
enjoying rest and country air after arduous 
work in his profession. 

Rather late next morning, for the evening 
gayeties induced long slumbers, Helen came 
over to see her friend; and a stroll along the 
river bank ensued. 

‘So you admired Mr. Knight?” asked Helen. 

‘‘How could I help it, dear child?” 

“Do you think he’s handsomer, say, than 
Edward Convers?” 

‘Edward Convers!” repeated Marian, in an 
unmistakable tone. 

“You need not be so scornful. Poor Edward! 
it is not long since he was one Apollo.” 

“T admit it. We took him for the true deity 
when he was only an avant courier.” 

«And you think Mr. Knight the true one?” 

“Can’t say, ’'m sure. He will be as long as 
he lasts, at any rate.” 

“Oh, Marian! how fickle you are! I don't 
believe you care for anything ten minutes to- 
gether. I am expecting every day to be turned 
off for some new favorite.” 

“That is a sad story, and you know it,” was 


the response, as the tall blonde bent and kissed 


and flowers everywhere, music, dancing, and ; her little friend on brow, and cheek, and lips, 
all that. Miss M‘Kee, the village dress-maker, } winding up the performance with a pinch of 
had been driven to death for the last two weeks, 
providing’ the needful tartalans and muslins. 
Still I do suppose that the great Brown would 





the pearly ear. Sentiment was not in Marian’s 


line, but Helen understood her as well as if she 
had protested the most ardent devotion. 
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«There is Mr. Challoner,” said Marian, sud- 
denly, descrying their young minister across 
the stream. ‘‘Whata graceful bow! Will you 
promise to keep it a secret all your days, if I 
tell you something, Nelly?” 

“Of course, if you wish it.” 

«Well, then; when Mr. Challoner first came, 
I was wonderfully inclined to be charmed with 
him.” 

“So were all the girls,” said Helen, with a 
blush, which escaped the notice of her com- 
panion, whose eyes still followed the retreating 
form. 

“True. They were all raving about his beau- 
tiful eyes, his beautiful hands, his beautiful 
sermons. I don’t know which came in for the 
greater share of their discriminating praise. I 
did not say much, but I was as bad as any of 
them.” 

“What changed you? I needn’t ask, though. 
It was your customary fickleness.” 

“How severe you are, Nelly! No, it wasn’t 
that, but an intimate persuasion that, however 
polite Mr. Challoner might be, I never was, and 
never would be, of the least consequence in his 
eyes. It took me about a fortnight to find it 
out. A fortnight later I was very glad. He is 
so dreadfully good that I never could have 
lived with him.” 

“That is the last objection I should ever 
think of making. I might be averse to a mar- 
riage for many yeasons, but certainly never be- 
cause my husband would be too good.” 

“You are such a little saint yourself. Just 
think of the strain on one’s mind, trying to keep 
up to such a standard. It would be the death of 
me, or else I should turn to be the most accom- 
plished hypocrite. No, I must find some easy, 
moral, respectable sinner, with whom to pass 
my days; one that will be more than satisfied 
with me as I am.” 

“Mr. Knight, perhaps,” said Helen. 

“He is only a young lawyer, dear. 
afraid he hasn’t money enough.” 

“Tam glad I understand you so well, Marian. 
Some people might think you mercenary.” 


” 


“Tm 


“Mercenary? Of course, I am.” 
“Oh, Marian! Would you marry any one 
for money ?” 


“No, not just for money. I should want other 
things; but without it I couldn’t.” 

“Ah! you say so, just for bravado; but I 
know you better.” 

“Dear Nell, it is easy for you to be disinte- 
rested. You have never tried being poor; and 
if you married a man without means, your own 
fortune weuld still give you every comfort. It 





is very different with me. I can’t look at love 
merely; I must take prudence into my coun- 
sels.”” 

“And you expect your heart to be quite 
under its control?” 

““My heart will be quiet and bidable, I 
fancy—if I have one. Sometimes I think that 
part was left out in my making-up.” 

‘Naughty girl! Let us have no more such 
talk!” Still, as we know, the gracious blonde 
had only announced her true theory of life. 

A week or two went by; there were water- 
parties, picnics, rides to the Springs. Henry 
Knight still lingered in Norfield, and was the 
life of every gathering. The two friends met 
him constantly, of course, and his attentions 
were divided about equally between them. If 
he took Helen out to supper, he danced oftener 
with Marian; if he called in the morning at 
one house, evening was sure to find him at the 
other. Public opinion was divided in like 
manner as to the object of his preference; one 
side averred that Helen’s fortune would carry 
the day, the other declared in favor of Marian’s 
beauty. Occasionally a third sentiment made 
itself apparent, to the effect that this was not 
entirely a question of money versus charms; 
that Helen’s claim to the latier merit was not 
despicable. Still the general voice acknow- 
ledged Marian as the reigning belle; Helen’s 
dark eyes and dimpling cheeks were very 
pretty in their way, but altogether eclipsed 
when her friend was near. The slight, firm 
figure, the straight features. the dazzling tints; 
and then that magnificent aureole of plait on 
plait of golden hair! Only the gold of com- 
merce could outweigh it. Meanwhile the rivals 
continued friendly as ever; were together morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Not the most censorious 
could say that the lover caused any difference; 
yet both felt that there was a difference. 

“Mr. Knight will be here all next week,” 
said Helen. 

“How do you know?” 

‘He told me last evening at the concert.” 

“‘He is making a very long stay.” 

«Not so very—it is only three weeks.” 

“I should think if he had any business, he 
would wish to be where he could attend to it; 
probably he hasn’t any.” 

“Don’t begrudge the poor man a holiday, 
Marian; you know he said he came here to re- 
cruit from overwork. And I am sure he makes 
himself very agreeable.”’ 

“It is nothing to me, of course, whether he 
goes or stays,” said the peauffllbotatentty. 
‘‘No concern of mine, and no interest of mine, 
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unless, indeed, it interests you, Nelly; in which 
case I ought—I should” 

“It is so strange that you do not like him,” 
said unsuspicious Helen. ‘I should have 
thought him just the man to please you.” 

“Indeed! Am f go easily pleased?” 

“Intelligent, I mean, and fond of books—and 
has a nice way of talking, and fine eyes.” 

‘Quite an inventory of charms. Intelligent! 
He would be obliged to you, Nelly, for such 
high appreciation.” 

‘Then you don’t think him so?” 

“No; he is a great deal more. I can admit 
that—though you say I don’t like him. If one 
could ever understand—but let us drop the sub- 
ject, dear. It is one we never shall agree upon.” 

And it was dropped then and thereafter. 
Helen found that this one theme was tabooed; 
they might meet Mr. Knight ever so often, talk 
with him singly or together; but whenever 
speech concerning him began, a different turn 
was immediately given to the conversation. 
And after every such little occurrence Marian 
would say to herself bitterly, “Coward! have 
you no self-command at all? Must you run 
from that subject always?” 

For it proved that Helen knew her friend 
best, after all. Secure in her vaunted pru- 
dence, Marian had not feared the pleasant 
society of the young lawyer. ‘There is no 
danger,” she thought; ‘‘why should I not en- 
joy the company of an agreeable man?” Very 
soon the feeling changed. To meet him was 
no longer an acceptable variety in the quiet 
course of village life; it became the event of 
every day, looked to, longed-for. Then her 
own place, in his opinion, grew to be matter 
of anxiety. At first she had been indifferent, 
secure; free from vanity, she yet could not 
avoid the knowledge of her beauty, and the 
interest it gave her with all she met. But 
now she tormented herself with conjecture; 
did he simply admire her, or was there some- 
thing more? At times she thought a tenderer 
meaning surely evident, yet it might be only 
that her wishes made her fancy it. And Helen, 
too—was it for her he cared, regarding Marian 
only as her friend? Perhaps. And Helen was 
so good, so dear, it would be wicked to inter- 
fere one moment with her happiness. She must 
think herself secure, for she was always ready 
to talk so freely of him, while the mere sound of 

his name brought the blood to her own cheeks. 
All her cool views of prudence vanished out of 
sight; could one think, in reference to such a 


man, if ngiiiee rich or poor? If the bliss were 
offered of spending a lifetime with him, could 


one pause to ask under what sort of roof that 
life were led? But what presumption to dream 
of such a possibility! How could one so supe- 
rior, so gifted, care for her, who knew nothing, 
had nothing, except a little foolish beauty, 
which she had always valued far too much. 
Between love and friendship, doubt, humility, 
and self-reproach, our young heroine was in as 
pretty a state of wretchedness as the most ro- 
mantic could desire. 

As for Henry Knight, was he really the 
transcendent being she believed him? I know 
how he appeared to Mrs. Neale, who had made 
his acquaintance during his frequent calls upon 
her daughter. She thought he was a good- 
looking youth, well-informed, and of pleasing 
manners; but how she would have smiled at the 
idea of ‘evening’ him to the slip-shod figure 
already introduced! The young man was very 
well in his way; but to compare him with 
Horace! or even what Horace was at his age, 
before his present maturity of powers—so dif- 
ferently do the eyes of seventeen and thirty- 
seven look at the same object. 

One Sunday Mr. Challoner preached his very 
best sermon on the beauty of self-sacrifice. It 
was eloquent, touching; all the girls talked 
more than ever of the young minister. Marian 
thought little about him, a great deal of what 
he said. She wondered if the true way would 
be to forget herself altogether, give up all 
thought of being dear to Mr. Knight, and leave 
him to Helen, who deserved him, so far as good- 
ness went, at least. She was almost persuaded. 
She remembered her mother’s words so little 
time ago—‘‘a quiet heart!’”’ What would she 
not give for it now. She wished, though, she 
could go far away; she could consent to their 
happiness, but not witness it. She would like 
to live in some distant city, and work hard and 
be very poor—too poor to think much of any- 
thing but getting her bread; and then come 
back, perhaps, when she was old and had out- 
lived all feeling. Then her heart smote her at 
remembrance of her parents—what could they 
do without her? ‘How bad I must be!” she 
felt contritely ; ‘I think only of myself in every- 
thing.” After a restless, doubting night, she 
arose pale and determined. 

Early in the morning came an invitation— 
Mrs. Dalton again. This lady, more than mid- 
dle-aged, liked to surround herself with the 
young, and gave numerous festivities in their 
behalf. The present was a small affair—nothing 
formal. Marian hated to go, but it was a good 
time to begin her task of self-renunciation. She 





put on a high-necked dress, with long sleeves, 
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feeling that it suited the sombre tone of her 
feelings and her life that was to be. The first 
person she saw, on entering the rooms, was 
Helen talking with Mr. Knight. She looked 
happy, conscious, Marian thought; so soon as 
she met her glance the latter came forward. 

“Why did you wear such a dress?” she 
asked, when they withdrew a little from the 
company. ‘‘Purple is so dark in the evening, 
and it is a shame to hide your neck and arms.” 

“A public loss, I suppose,” said Marian, ral- 
lying her forces. 

“Not quite. Who calls them ‘Phidian shoul- 
ders,’ do you think? But, oh, May!” she went 
on, nervously, playing with the end of her sash, 
“I want so much to tell you something. Shall 
you be at home to-morrow morning?” 

“Don’t tell me,” said poor Marian, impetu- 
ously, at once divining the news; ‘‘I can’t hear 
it—you must not.” 

Helen looked hurt, but there was no time for 
explanation; others joined them, and a tete-a-tete 
became impossible. Marian was too wretched; 
the worst had come, and she had not been 
strong enough, spite of all her resolution. She 
had betrayed herself, been harsh to the kindest 
little heart in the world—and all was over! 
Everything was wrong beyond the hope of 
righting. She only wished to get home and be 
miserable in peace. But there was the evening 
to be gone through first. 

When quadrilles came on, Helen declined 
dancing from some cause or other; Marian 
thought she understood the reason. She would 
have been too happy to join in any such amuse- 
ment were she in her friend’s place; she should 
have liked better to sit quietly and watch— 
him. It was on Helen’s account, of course, that 
he came to her, danced every set with her, and 
paid no attention to any other girl. Mrs. Dal- 
ton watched the pair with approval—Henry 
Knight was her nephew. ‘He is a fine young 
fellow,” she said to her sister Bradshawe, “not 
too handsome. I hate these regularly hand- 
some men, they are so conceited. He looks 
frank, manly, modest; I hope that Marian will 
fancy him.” 

As if the poor girl could do otherwise! Spite 
of everything, she was happy when he talked 
with her so kindly, when she found his eyes 
fixed upon her with so much of interest. ‘He 
likes me for Helen’s sake,” she said, reproach- 
ing herself? “Well, after to-night I will take 
care that we do not meet.” Once she was near 
her friend, and then few words sufficed to make 
her peace. “Do forgive my abruptness,” she 
begged. ‘Come to-morrow morning, as you 





said.” The appointment was made; she was 
pledged to listen to what must destroy her every 
hope. Better so, and have it over with. 

The evening ended; Helen’s mother sent the 
carriage, and she took with her one or two 
who were going in the same direction; but the 
young people generally walked home; Mr. 
Knight accompanied Marian. It was a lovely 
time, soft starlight, little or no moon. The pair 
walked along very quietly. Marian was think- 
ing how soon this glimpse of happiness would 
be over; as to Mr. Knight, I know nothing of 
his cogitations, not being in his confidence. 

“I shall leave Norfield next week,” he said, 
presently. ss 

Marian remembered so well that hypocrisy 
of hers when she had blamed his long stay. If 
she had felt then that everything pleasant 
would go away with him, she was yet more 
certain of it now. She only trusted her voice 
to utter the simplest politeness of regret. 

“Shall I ever return?” he asked. 

“Yes, certainly, I hope so,” she answered, 
cheerfully, bracing her courage at thought of 
the event which would call him back. 

Mr. Knight took up the commonplace answer 
with earnestness. 

«¢And when?” he said, in a low voice. 
it depends entirely upon you.” 

“Upon me!” she exclaimed, surprised. ‘It 
is for Helen to determine that.” 

‘“‘What has Miss Darcy to do with it? You 
surely must have understood—you cannot have 
been blind——”’ and hurried, ardent words suc- 
ceeded. She was blind no longer, only dazzled, 
bewildered by the flood of brightness let in 
upon her life. ‘But poor Helen!” she thought, 
even in her first joy; and that image returned 
again and again reproachfully. How should 
she meet her? How prevent the confidence 
which the young girl, misled by her hopes, 
longed to repose? And how cruel it was to 
build her own happiness on the ruin of her 
friend’s! 

Early next morning she heard the click 
of the yard gate, and, looking from the win- 
dow of her own room, saw Helen coming up 
the walk. She ran down to meet her; how 
fresh, how happy she looked! How hard it 
would be to tell her all. So hard that she had 
not the courage to begin, but talked with des- 
perate eagerness from one theme to another, 
laboring, meanwhile, to bring herself to the 
point. At Iast there was a moment’s pause; 
Helen improved it. 

‘You do not take much interest 
May,” she said, half reproachfully. 
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‘come on purpose to tell you, and you will not 
even help me by a question.” 

“It is no lack of interest, dear,” she an- 
swered, nervously; ‘“‘but are you sure it is 
best; that you will not be sorry afterward?” 

“T know I can trust you—but I am not sure,” 
she added, in a sorrowful tone, ‘that you care 
much to hear it. You are different lately, May; 
I don’t think you are as fond of me as you 
were.” : 

“Indeed, I am! Everything that concerns 
you is just as dear to me as ever; but I have 
been anxious, Nelly; I am so still. Let me 
speak before yousay more. Mr. Knight walked 
home with me,” she went on hastily, with flush- 
ing cheeks, ‘‘and he said—oh, Nelly! it dis- 
tresses me—you can guess i 

Helen’s face brightened up with mischief. 
“‘Guess what he told you? Of course, I can— 
anybody could that had seen you together. 
And I suppose I could guess your answer, too; 
but this ‘distress’ puzzles me. Is it the old 
question of prudence?” 

Marian looked at her in amazement; cer- 
tainly no trace of suffering was visible in those 
merry eyes. How well Helen carried it off! 
She never could have had such self-control. 
The kindest office she could do her now was to 
turn their talk at once in a different direction, 
and second her effort after calmness. 

“You were at church on Sunday,” she said, 
taking the first theme that occurred to her. 
“Was it not an excellent sermon?” 

Could there be a safer topic for a wounded 
heart than the excellence of a sermon? Yet 
Helen’s composure vanished at the mention; 
her forehead, her very neck, were crimson. 

“You suspected, then,” she stammered. ‘I 
wanted to tell you long ago, but you were dif- 
ferent, and I was timid—and nothing was really 
settled till last week.” 

“Nothing settled—you were timid?” cried 
hes astonished friend. ‘What do you mean?” 








“You don’t know, then? I thought, when you 
spoke about last Sunday——”’ 

“‘Why, Helen,” seizing both her hands, «it 
can’t be Mr. Challoner?” 

But it was. Full in Marian’s sight had the 
courtship been enacted, and she had seen no- 
thing. She remembered meeting the young 
minister quite frequently in visits to her friend, 
but it never once occurred to her that anything 
but a pastoral call was in question, or a con- 
versation with Mr. Darcy on church matters, 
Absorbed in one thought, bent on one object, 
she had no eyes for anything else. It was 
rather humiliating for Marian, the practical, 
the sensible, to acknowledge such sentimental 
blindness; but she was too happy in her pros- 
perous love, her untouched friendship, to find 
the admission very painful. 

Paternal inquiry into the lover’s affairs was 
satisfactorily answered ; his circumstances quite 
justified absence from business, and would even 
have met Marian’s prudential views had she 
continued them. This discovery once made, 
our planet did not contain a more complacent 
mortal than Mr. Neale. Though he would not 
have gone the length of his foot to serve his 
daughter, or any other person, he was delighted 
that one appeared who was both able and will- 
ing to “do” for her. The pair received his 
sanction and blessing, very neatly expressed— 
he had not read the best novels su many years 
for nothing. 

The weddings took place in church on the 
same morning. Opinions differed, as to the 
beauty of the brides, as it always will. But I 
happen to know that Henry Knight considered 
Helen a pretty creature, and a most fit mistress 
of a parsonage, but as far from his idol ass 
candle from a star. While Mr. Challoner, ac- 
knowledging the brilliancy of Marian’s beauty, 
thought how inferior it was to the heart-touch- 
ing, home-brightening sweetness of the dear 
face at his side. 
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WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD! 





BY N. 


M. JOHNSON. 





Nor for the dead we weep! 

It is for our own loneliness we mourn; 

We dare not, if we could, bid them return, 
Or break their silent sleep. 


! for the early grave, 
Ww mds mourn over in their dark despair, 
A Father’s hand destined the loved one there, 
From earth’s dark snares to save. 





Then, mourners, weep not thou 
For her, who hath become the bride of Death, 
E’er one bright floweret withered from the wreath 
Love twined for her pure brow! 


She died, e’en like the flowers! 
And as they rise in beauty, thus shall she, 
Clad in bright robes of immortality, 
Bloom in the Heavenly bowers! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGRET HOWTH,” ETC., ETC. 





Ir was afternoon in the country town of 
Clarksburgh—the afternoon of a hot, windless 
October day, during which the sunshine had 
sucked the air full of the rank, dead-hay smell 
of the yellow fields, gaping down the sides of 
the hills which walled in the town. Old Dr. 
Euler, tying his horse to a post in the main 
street, glanced about the town within its walls, 
and wondered if Egyptian: sands inclosed a 
corner of the world more drowsy or inert. 

There are more than one of these groups of 
houses, of Dutch descent, choking up the lush 
ravines between the low hills in western Penn- 
sylvania. They have neither the trim pert- 
ness of New England villages, nor the pictur- 
esque looseness and laziness of Virginia hamlets. 
There they stand, stunted in their growth into 
towns, the life having died out of them in the 
building—small, square, squat, torpid, growing 
gray as years go on, but always entering the 
unmoved protest of their heavy ugliness against 
the delicate lines and soft coloring of meadows 
and hills. 

Surely some bits of the round world creep 
slower through space than the rest. The dawn 
spreads leisurely every morning over this old 
borough, and the farms that bound it, sure of 
finding them unchanged, come when it may; 
people who live there breathe a drowsy lethargy 
into their souls as a fog into their bodies. Dr. 
Euler, who, when a young man, had lived in a 
stirring manufacturing town, was dully con- 
scious of this; and as he went on his daily 
round from one low brick house to another, or 
jogged through the muddy country lanes, some- 
times wondered if all the keen pains and plea- 
sures of his college days had left nothing akin 
tothem in the world. Thought moved in slow 
channels here—shallow channels. Was there 
no other progress now than the new mowing- 
machine of Squire Akens, about which the people 
were so stirred? Did religion really mean 
nothing more than the question organ or no 
organ in the village choir? Then straightway 
began to chew his quid of tobacco more vehe- 
mently, and pulled the rein tighter on old Fan. 
He was of the organ party himself, and not 
ashamed to own it, though most of the gray- 
heads in the church had pronounced it a com- 
pounding of the service of God and Mammon, 








and borrowed in the whole cloth from the 
Scarlet Woman! but he believed music to be a 
lawful means of grace. Did not David, etc., ete.— 
and the doctor’s brain jogged on over the same 
train of thought as it had done all summer, 
much as his old mare did over the clay road. 

A certain circumstance, lately, had brought 
his own sluggishness, and that of the people 
about him, more palpably before Euler. It was 
a moral miasma, he thought, perhaps, arising 
out of country life; not much active crime could 
grow out of it, to be sure. But, put the case of 
any morbid tendency in a man’s mind, how 
quickly it developed here into melancholia or 
mania! 

The old man stroked his stubby yellow beard, 
his eyes growing anxious and stern, thinking 
that a war might not be the worst thing for 
these rural districts. Any rousing breath from 
the outside world would be as wholesome as 
would a west wind this sultry day. 

Just then the doctor drew rein at the parson- 
age, and reaching the ground in his usual soggy 
fashion, tied the old sorrel mare to the post, as 
we said. There were two parsonages in Clarks- 
burgh—this belonged to the Baptists. Mr. 
Mason, the young minister, was coming over 
the lot at that moment toward the doctor. 

Euler stepped up on the porch and waited 
for him, throwing his saddle-bags down, and 
putting one foot up on the step to untie his 
muddy leggings, watching the young man’s 
approach with a curious, keen interest. 

Whether Mr. Mason saw him or not he could 
not tell; if he did, it did not quicken his coming; 
he lounged indolently along in the hot sunlight, 
his hands folded behind him, under the skirt of 
a flowered dressing-gown, his feet thrust into 
slippers. There was Indian-corn growing in * 
the lot, and now and then he stopped to smell 
the wisps of silk hanging out of the ears. In 
the noonday of light they were the color of 
tawny gold. The young man’s thin hair and 
whiskers were nearly of the same shade of 
yellow, as he bent over them. 

He had a large head for his body, but an 
effeminate face, in Euler’s opinion. He re- 
membered him as a pretty, pink-cheeked: boy 
but a few years back. The fresl colors of 
youth had oddly faded out, as a more careless 
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eye than that of the old physician would have 
noted. Mr. Mason was a man of not more than 
thirty-five; yet the small, bony face, cheek, 
eye, and lips, had yellowed alike into the livid, 
sapless hue of extreme old age. 

The doctor held the whole figure of the man 
in his eye as he came up, contracting his fore- 
head, and shutting his wide mouth with a scowl. 
Euler was a downright practical New Yorker 
by birth; he had a contempt for mysteries. If 
there was any mystery about Alfred Mason, he 
meant to show him he had gotten to the bottom 
of it. 

“Your secret is no secret to me,” his eye 
said plainly as eye could speak. 

Either Mason was too shallow a trifler to heed 
man’s indignation, or his secret was of too im- 
minent moment for him to care what lookers-on 
might discover. 

He met Euler’s eye frankly, lifting ore finger 
to his forehead. There was a boyish grace in 
all the man’s movements, and a something 
genuine and true in the smile flickering over 
his face, that, if there had been any sign of a 
live soul behind them, would have had a curious 
charm. 

“It is like a rare bit of mechanism with the 
main-spring broken,” thought Euler, eying him 
askance, as he took up his saddle-bags again, 
preparing to-go in, while the other complained 
of the day’s sultriness. 

‘‘But the heat does not warm that face of 
yours, Alfred. What have you done with the 
strength there was in you ten years ago?” 
blurted out the old man, his thought coming 
uppermost. 

Mason’s blue eye contracted and grew cun- 
ning.. It glanced furtively on the ground. 

“That is a small matter to regret,” knocking 
the ashes from a pipe which he had been smok- 
ing. ‘I have not the foot or hand for cricket 
which I once had, perhaps, I have lost some 
of the blood of my youth, and nature has not 
seen fit to replace it, that is all.” 

Euler had his foot on the door-step, but he 
turned with a sudden angry venom in his face 
and tone, 

“Blood is not all which you have let slip out 
of your life, Alfred. You cannot throw the 
guilt on nature or God, because some of your 
losses have never been repaird,” he said. 

He had come there, meaning to talk with 
Alfred Mason to-day on this matter, which had 
troubled him for years. He meant to put his 
hand into the young man’s fortune and bring it 
to a crisis, with a vague idea of playing the 
role of an infirm Providence in the matter. 


Why not? He had known Mason and his 
wife when they were tow-headed children play- 
ing on the curb-stone in the evenings with 
broken bits .of delft. Yet it required a good 
deal of courage to broach the subject; and now 
that it was done, he doubted if he had been 
altogether successful. 

The small, insipid face before him possessed, 
under all its weakness, a curious power of re- 
ticence. After one startled, fierce glance, the 
young preacher's eyes were suddenly divorced 
from all expression; he held the door open 
courteously for the old man to enter—a grave 
nod being his only reply to his attack. 

An attack which Euler was sorry he had 
made just then and there, when, on going into 
the narrow hall, he ran against Mrs. Mason. 
She was no favorite with the doctor—one of 
those bovine-faced women who spend their lives 
ruminating on two or three ideas found in their 
narrow field, with an intentness and persistence 
only belonging to strong-boned, thick-blooded 
animals; one of those weak, obstinate women, 
in a word, who make the faithfullest wives, the 
most patient and bigoted saints, and the fiercest 
of haters. 

A year or two ago, Anne Mason had but two 
thoughts in life—her husband. and her child; 
she had but little else now, though she leoked 
at them according to her new lights. 

**She’s a Jarratt,” the doctor was in the habit 
of mumbling to himself. ‘The Jarratts grow 
more bull-headed the older they grow. Alfred 
cast his lines in hard places when he married 
into that lot.” 

‘Stumbling against her in the hall, he was 
sorry that he had put his complaint against 
her husband into tangible shape for her. If 
she had heard him, she made no sign, however, 
but sat still on the low cane-settee, darning the 
clothes from the week’s wash, her sharp, bright 
needle glittering as it went, swift and steadily, 
in and out. The stiff little figure, in its brown 
gown, looked as if it moved by a secret steel 
spring; the black eyes, round, dry and bright 
under their neat lashes, were steely—but the 
needle was the only part of the machine that 
moved. 

“You came to see Robert, doctor?” she said, 
composedly, after the old man had hung up his 
hat, and began to take out his spectacles. 

“Rob is asleep,” said her husband, hastily. 
“TI carried him about in the meadow until I 
tired him out. The boy misses our game of 
ball in the morning. I fee! his little body grow 
more light and bony every day. Shall I waken 





him, doctor?” 
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“No.” 

At the first mention of the child, the young 
preacher’s face had lost its dead absorption of 
color; the blood rushed into it; his mouth 
twitched, and he drew, his handkerchief from 
one hand into the other, nervous as a woman. 
“The boy’s hurt is deeper than we think,” he 
said. 

Euler, apparently, did not hear him. ‘Let 
Rob haye his nap out,” he said. “I have 
time to wait. Nobody is sick, now-a-days, in 
Clarksburgh. I finished my work two hours 
ago.” 

The young man had been standing at the foot 
of the hall-stairs, waiting restlessly. ‘I'll go 
up and sit beside the boy, and watch for his 
wakening,” he said. 

He ran up lightly, and went into a small 
room, whose door opened on the upper landing. 
A little fellow, some nine years old, lay asleep 
on a cot-bed in the corner, the patchwork quilt 
folded over him, and a thick bandage over his 
eyes. 

Mason darkened the windows, and sat down 
beside him, slapping at any stray fly, viciously, 
that threatened to waken the sleeper. The 
doctor, meanwhile, established himself com- 
fortably in a wicker chair in the hall, picking 
up a book of photographs, with which to amuse 
himself and keep off attempts at conversation 
from his companion. 

It was a still afternoon, as we said. The 
hall-door in front of him made a frame for a 
landscape of low, green hills, rolling up from 
either side of the town, tinged already with the 
warm crimsons and russet-browns of autumn. 
A single winding road twisted, yellow and 
sandy, among them, ending at last in the narrow 
village street. A few clouds drifted slowly 
westward, trailing uncertain fleecy shadows 
over the fields and street. 

A quiet, dreamy picture of country life, but 
&commonplace one. The hills and the street- 
road, the sleepy, sun-dried air, even the rain- 
clouds going over toward Sharpstown, all be- 
longed to these people about him, and to the 
every-day life they led. What had he been 
dreaming of just now? There was no room here 
for morbid manias, for tragedies in which hell 
gaped to receive a lost soul that went toward it 
With wavering but sure footsteps. Yonder came 
farmer Price’s market-cart; it would make a 
stir among the housewives presently, When it 
came in front of the town-hall, they would flock 
out, one by one, with their baskets. There was 
the academy-bell ringing the boys out. He 
could see Spod Tomlinson and his brother 








bringing in the cows from pasture, loitering 
down the road beyond the town. 

There was no room here for any tragic work; 
this was healthy, cheerful, daily business. 

As for the actors in the miserable drama 
which he had foreboded for years, and now saw 
darkly approaching, one of them sat before 
him, placidly darning a torn coat of Rob’s; he 
could hear the other softly whistling a marching 
tune up stairs. 

Pooh! he was growing fanciful in his old age, 
turning over the leaves of the book filled with 
faces of the Jarratts, The long jaw, the small, 
opaque eye, the mass of straight, black hair, 
were traits that ran through them all. They 
were a race whose blood showed itself the same, 
generation after generation. Euler remem- 
bered old stories of them, when they built the 
stone fort on the creek yonder—Indian fighters, 
as fierce and cruel as the savages they hunted. 
Since then the men had been noted for their 
obstinate honesty, their courage, their infi- 
delity among a church-going community; the 
women, on the contrary, were weak, stubborn 
bigots. 

Euler himself had seen old John Jarratt in 
his last illness; had watched him fight with 
death savagely, as one borne backward, step 
by step, until, in the last struggle, he forced 
them to lift him to his feet. ‘I'll meet what- 
ever lies beyond, standing,” he said. 

If Alfred Mason’s secret grief required hu- 
moring or tenderness, it was not from one ef 
this family he would receive it. 

As the old man sat in the narrow entry, idly 
fluttering the leaves of his book, and making 
short replies to Mrs. Mason’s scattered remarks, 
he went back over all the knowledge he had 
of the young preacher’s trouble. He had kept 
his eye on him for years—a cheerful pleasant- 
spoken lad, but dull at his books. If he had an 
aptitude for anything, it was for farming. But 
old Mason made a preacher of the boy. Euler 
saw how it worked from the first. Alfred had 
no vocation for such a life. He let himself be 
drifted into it passively at first; but when he 
grew older, when conscience woke, the old man 
could see how the false position galled him 
intolerably. 

Once, only once, however, he had suffered 
his discontent to break out in words, It was 


two or three years ago, when he and Euler 
were discussing some parts of Mason’s creed. 
The young man spoke with great restraint; 
said, at last, 

“T have no more faith in these dogmas than 
I went into this work an 


you have, doctor. 
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ignorant boy; now that Iam a man, I see my 
own unfitness for it. It—it troubles me.” 

The old man, looking up, was surprised to 
see his face pale, and his mouth working con- 
vulsiyely. 

“‘Men wondered,” Mason went on, vehe- 
mently, ‘‘what terrible secret Dean Swift car- 
ried hid in his breast, that made him keep 
the day of his birth, each year, in fasting and 
reading awful curses upon it. I think I under- 
stand. It is not an easy thing to stand up be- 
fore God a hypocrite, to wear the gown of a 
priest, and know that you defile it. Nessus’ 
shirt were nothing to this.” 

“Your feeling about it is morbid, Alfred,” 
Euler said, hesitating. 

“Tt is not morbid. I would be less than a 
man if I did not haveit. There is not a Sunday, 
when I stand in that pulpit, chattering of doc- 
trines which I know only by rote, and of an 
atonement which my own soul has never ac- 
cepted, that I could not cry out in my shame 
and self-contempt.” 

Euler looked at him, his honest, gray eyes 
widening with amazement. 

‘¢Why do you stand there, then? What is to 
hinder you from quitting the ministry, and 
going into some business where you could play 
the part of an honest man?” 

But Alfred Mason had not old Euler’s nerves, 
nor backbone, nor moral courage. He cowered 
when the old man, with the voice of a kettle- 
drum, poured out advice and common sense 
ad libitum. 

“It is easy to talk of quitting the ministry; 
easy for you, Dr. Euler. You would not hear 
the howls of the whole church at you as an 
apostate, or be greeted by men whom you had 
preached at as ‘unconverted sinners,’ as a 
parson who turned sneak, seven times more 
damned than themselves.” 

The old man was not sparing of his counsel 
to the younger one, ealled it cowardice to palter 
as he had done; urged him to come out in spite 
of father or church, or the Clarksburgh world, 
and openly avow his unfitness for the place of 
teacher among them. To all of which Alfred 
Mason made no reply, other than by a weak 
shrinking from the outstretched finger and red 
face of his Mentor. His very face seemed to 
grow shriveled and pallid. Euler, after he left 
him, gave many a contemptuous grunt going 
down the street. 

But he hunted him up the next day. 

‘I was a fool, boy, to urge you yesterday.” 

Mason made no reply. 

“I did not stop to censider how bound to old 





habits and creeds the people of a country town 
are; and the hue and cry that would be raised 
at your heels if you did as I advised.” 

The young man had considered it all. He 
had none of the elements of a reformer in him, 
nor hero. He changed color, and bit his lip 
till the blood started, but still was silent. 

“It’s easy to push others into danger,” per- 
sisted Euler, bent on peace. ‘‘I’li warrant 
there were enought to hound Shadrach and the 
rest of them into the fiery furnace, who would 
have winced themselves over a burned finger.” 

“TI need no pushing,” said Mason, dryly. 
“T see my duty plainly enough.” 

Euler, with a consciousness that he was 
snubbed, tried to close the conversation with 
as much dignity as he could; rated the bigotry 
and narrowness of spirit in country places. 

“In towns where men learn charity through 
a wider outlook, your course would meet with 
sympathy and approval if you gave up your 
calling.” 

But Mason did not respond by any show of 
confidence, and the subject never was resumed 
between them. 

The young preacher acted as your morbid 
theorists do act, palter with opportunity, and 
did nothing—neither became reconciled to his 
work nor relinquished it; instead, he thrust off 
thought by a means which Euler dared not 
name, even to himself. As the slow years crept 
by, empty of usefulness or comfort, his face 
grew more haggard, his step broke into the 
decripitude of age, his eyes fell into a vague, 
vacant stare; his sermons were now inane tis- 
sues of platitudes, and again terse, brilliant 
with a fancy not native to Alfred Mason, or 
nerved by a pathos that shook the soul of the 
hearer as he listened. 

Old Dr. Sayers, from New York, happened to 
be in Clarksburgh one Sunday. 

“Your young pastor,” he said to Euler, 
coming out of the village church, is either 4 
victim of the first form of mania, or e 

But the pain and sudden pallor on his old 
friend’s face, stopped him. * * * * * * 

Now, on this October afternoon, of which we 
write, Euler felt that the miserable history was 
near its climax and close. 

He looked at Mason’s wife with a sort of 
silent rage. 

“She might have altered all this; she might 
have been a veritakle good angel, leading him 
with a healthy brain and loving heart, had she 
so chosen. It was for no lack of love that she 
had failed; but the very love had whetted the 
suspicion and jealousy that arose between them. 
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Rob? I thought Rob would have brought all 
right,” the old man went on, to himself, looking 
at the boy’s sturdy, laughing face in the book. 
“There's a wholesome spirit in the boy, stouter 
and manlier than his father’s, even now; and 
he holds Alfred Mason’s heart in his hands. 
But now—now——”’ 

Euler got up and paced up and down the 
stoop in uncontrollable agitation, muttering 
now and then, half aloud, ‘To think I have to 
strike him—and strike him through the boy! 
It’s taking the last plank from a drowning man! 
God’s justice? It’s not just! It’s cruel—damn- 
able!” wondering how he could have planned, 
but an hour ago, a lecture for Alfred Mason, 
before telling him of this great judgment which 
had fallen upon him; his heart growing fuller 
of pity each moment for the weak, half-crazed 
young man, and thinking, through all, how 
this was the clearest proof to him that the 
world was a miserable muddle, half of whose 
affairs were given by God to the devil to 
manage. 

He grew more restless as the afternoon crept 
on; more uncertain of the words by which he 
could break his ill tidings. 

“I'll go take a turn in the lot,” he said to 
Mrs. Mason. ‘I want to look at your Berk- 
shire pigs.” 

“They are in good condition now,” she said, 
folding up her work as soon as he was out, and 
calling her husband out of Rob’s room, 

“I have something of importance to say, 
Alfred, and it may as well be done now,” she 
said, in precisely the same calm tone with which 
she had talked of the Berkshires. 

Mason came down, closing the door care- 
fully after him. 

“Don’t waken Bobby, Ann.” 

“It is by no wish of mine,” she said, sharply, 
“that the child has been suffered to fall into 
such vagrant ways—sleeping, eating, and play- 
ing, just as the whim seizes him. His weakness 
does not excuse it. It is about the boy, by-the- 
way, that I wished to talk to you.” 

eee,” 

He fumbled at his jacket, then his cravat, 
unsteadily. In all the gathering dimness and 
vagueness of his mind for years, in all the slow 
slipping away of his manhood, this single hold 
on life had been real and secure—his boy. It 
Was the one vita] point in a mass fast sinking 
to decay—the link that bound him to the 
stronger, healthy, hopeful man he bad once 
been. Something in his wife’s tone thrilled 
him now with a womanish, nervous dread. 

“What of Rob, Anp‘” 





She cleared her throat once or twice. What 
she had to say was evidently not easily werded. 

“The child has regained his usual health 
now, after the accident. Dr. Euler confirms 
me in that opinion. His lungs are uninjured, 
he told me an hourago. I think, or we think— 
my brother James and I—that it is time to put 
in purpose our plan concerning the child.” 

“Your plan?” 

“It is time,” her color rising, but taking no 
other notice of his interruption, ‘“‘time that 
the boy should receive some sort of training 
other than I can give him. James proposes to 
receive him with his own son, Geerge, and be- 
stow a like teaching and care on each.” 

Mason’s thin face blazed with heat and in- 
dignation. 

“He is my son; a fact you have strangely 
forgotten in your plans. I am responsible to 
God for his teaching, not your brother. Anne— 
why did you do this? Anne?” he caught her 
by the arm, forcing her to look at him. 

Her eyes lighted. She was not sorry to see 
this outbreak of manly spirit in him; she had 
loved him very dearly once. But she controlled 
her tone when she answered him. 

“He is your son; but what have you taught 
him?” 

“He is but a baby, he can be influenced so 
little,” he faltered, the sudden flash dying out. 
‘He is all the comfort I have. If you take him 
away——” 

Her pale face grew more oolorless; she 
pushed back her hair with both hands. 

“Oh, Alfred!” her voice was like a sharp 
cry of pain. “If he stays, what is it he will 
learn from you?’ Then she covered her face 
to hide the hot shame in it, and cried such 
bitter tears as only cold, slow women shed. 

It wae the first time she had put her hand on 
his secret. It struck home. He threw up his 
hands with a sudden exclamation of terror, a 
new sense of degradation in his face. 

«You know all, Anne?” in a husky whisper. 

She nodded, not able to speak at first. Then 
she gulped out, ‘It does not matter to me, 
Alfred; I'll never leave you; I'll love you the 
same as if this had never been.” 

“James?” (There had never been any 
brotherly love between them.) 

‘He told me first. He urged me to part from 
you; but that was not my place,” the old obsti- 
nate ring in hertone. ‘I told him I was your 
wife. I never would have spoken of it but for 
Rob $4 

“Rob?” The young man turned, leaning over 
the railing of the stoop, looking down the quiet 
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road into-the yellow sunset. It was one thing 
to know himself debased; unfit in soul to bear 
not only his holy office, but the mockery of 
manhood; it was another to feel that other 
men knew this. 

Anne came to him and put her hand on his 
arm, crying, 

‘‘What do you say to me? I am not to blame, 
Alfred.” 

Secretly, she hoped he would resist her 
brother; that this effort to rob him of the child 
would sting him into life, and force him back 
into his old lost self. She was a hard woman, 
hard in feature and in will; but with the tough, 
coarse strength that was in her, she clung to her 
husband and her child. He let her hand fall 
from his arm. 

“Give me time. 
want me to give up. 
be alone, Anne,” 

And with the uncertain step of a woman, the 
lank, yellow hair straggling over his face, his 
gray dressing-gown hanging limp about his 
legs, he went wandering through the corn 
again, sitting down on a fallen log by the side 
of the creek on which the field opened. 

There was a cool air which had sprung up 
as the sun went down. Dully conscious of it, 
he thrugt off his cap, and, clasping his hands: 
about his knees, turned his face up to catch 
it—a small, weak, bony face, paralyzed by the 
noxious drug, and which, for many years, no 
loving hand had touched but Rob’s. Yet there 
was in it traces of a better nature, which never 
had been suffered to come to the light, of frank, 
generous, delicate traits, which, but for the 
hereditary weakness of will, might have made 
his life strong and beautiful. Old Euler judged 
him with unjust harshness. 

Mason did not think coherently about part- 
ing with his boy. But one or two ideas rung 
with terrible clearness through his brain; he 
had been acting a lie for years before God and 
man; he was no longer fit to keep the charge 
of his boy. 

“James is right enough,” he said over and 
over again, moistening his parched lips with 
his tongue. ‘Robby would learn nothing but 
the devil’s teaching from me. And—I’m his 
father.” 

He thrust one hand into his pocket, fumbling 
at a lump of something he had there. He re- 


It’s not easy—it’s Rob you 
It’s not easy. I'd like to 


membered, as if it were yesterday, the first 
years of the boy’s life, his plans for him, the 
good, pure man he meant to make him. How 
earnest and eager the days were then; how 








He used to 


hard he had worked for his boy! 


write book-notices for a paper in Pittsburg; 
it paid poorly, to be sure, but it was work that 
he liked, and the little he did make was gl] 
laid aside for Rob. While it lasted, he would 
be up by the dawn scribbling as if for life, 
though the whole day lay before him. 

How long ago that was! Now—— 

“James is right. The boy must go.” Hoe 
neither lost color, nor wept as women do when 
hurt to the quick, and as one would have fan- 
cied so weak a man would have done; he only 
took out the brown lump he was fingering, and 
looked at it gravely and slowly. 

The pebbles on the shore cracked behind 
him under a solid step, and the doctor put his 
heavy hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘For shame, Alfred! Throw that damnable 
drug away!” 

Mason looked around with a queer laugh on 
his face, half maudlin, yet terrible to the old 
man in its pathos. This last lash of the whip 
had torn off all his reticence, and his misery 
and complaint was ready to gape open for any 
to see and jeer at, if they chose. 

‘‘What should I throw it away for, Euler? 
What have I beside the relief it gives me? I 
swear before God, there’s not a thought in to- 
morrow, nor the day after that, nor any day 
until they shovel my body into the ground, that 
gives me pleasure to look forward to.” 

Euler made no reply, looking at him steadily; 
while the other dug with his fingers stones out 
of the muddy bank, and rolled them into the 
water. 

“T think I understand,” the doctor said at 
last. ‘Jarratt was talking to me yesterday; 
he wants to take Rob?” 

Mason nodded. 

Euler hesitated. ‘James Jarratt is a just, 
God-fearing man; he’ll do his duty by the boy. 
But—he’s yoxr son, Alfred!” 

He watched keenly the other’s face, thinking 
surely some flash of resentment, if of no nobler 
feeling, would give signs of life within. But 
the thin lips only trembled like an hysteric 
woman’s, and imbecile tears gathered weakly 
under the light lashes. 

“Bah!” muttered Euler. And after a bit, 
“God help us! There was the making of 8 
man there once.” 

«Here comes Rob and his mother,” he said. 

Anne Mason came down the’ path, leading the 
boy carefully, a handkerchief being tied over 
his eyes. He was a stout-built, little chap, 
able, in spite of his month’s sickness, to make 
the field ring with his shrill, hearty whistle of 
“*Roy’s Wife.” 
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. “Bob has an ear for music,” said Euler, 
listening; ‘‘and knows it, too! Look how the 
little puppy holds up his head, knowing you 
and I are in sight.” 

Mason turned his head heavily. Rob had 
pulled his hand from his mother’s; and after 
stooping to thrust his trousers inside of his 
new boots, came strutting down the path, rat- 
tling the marbles in his pocket as he whistled. 

“There’s tough fibre there,” said Euler, talk- 
ing to himself; ‘“‘he got that from the Jarratts. 
But he’s a tender-hearted little fellow, eh, 
Mason?” 

Yes,” said the preacher, dully, “you might 
have seen that in his eye. ‘It’s full of softness 
and spirit, too; like my mother’s. Here, Rob!” 

Rob came behind him, groping until he had 
both his hands on his father’s shoulders. 

“Hillo! Down, now!’ he shouted, jumping 
over the bent head lightly. ‘Why didn’t you 
say, well done, papa?” 

Mason pulled him up on his knee, gathering 
him in to his narrow breast with a roughness 
which the boy bore patiently. 

“Are you here, Dr. Euler?” broke out the 
piping voice again. ‘When is this strap com- 
ing off my eyes? I’m tired of it. I and papa 
have a lot of fishing to do. Joe Bell told me 
the fish were up, after the rain, thick. I and 
papa ought to go to work. The seine’s broken; 
and there’s the pigeon-boxes to be mended, too. 
When will the strap come off, sir?” 

Mason did not hear the doctor’s answer. He 
got up, put the boy down, and walking to the 
worm-fence dividing the field from the woods 
beyond, leaned over it. 

It was a sharp, sudden moment, like a flash 
of second sight. He stood apart, and looked at 
himself as he was, in all his decay of mind and 
body, contrasted with his boy. 

His boy! Just in proportion as other feel- 
ings and passions had died out, his love for the 
boy had grown and absorbed them all. His 
very soul hungered, and fondled, and lapped in 
this mite of a fellow standing there now, know- 
ing no God or world outside of him. Yet, for 
the first time in his life, he saw himself as he 
was. In a few more years his child would see 
him, also. 

He stood 8 moment, the blue eyes growing 
More glazed, the weak jaws closing as if with 
& slow resolve. He put his hand in his pocket 
again, and drawing out the brown lump, held 
it concealed in his palm. Then he looked about 
him slowly. 

There was the fading light, yellow in the 
West; the creek running muddily after the late 
Vou. L.—19 





rains, the shoal side-water gurgling over some 
boulders at his feet; a lazy group of full-ud- 
dered cows in the field beyond; back of the 
field, the curling smoke from the parsonage 
chimney, where their formal meal was being 
set out. 

That was all. It seemed to him that some 
one said it was the last of it all—tlim and numb, 
as in a dream. 

“Rob!” 

The boy came to him with a spring, having 
been waiting restlessly for a call, and stuck his 
little hands into his. 

‘You love your old chum right well, Rob?” 
turning up the little face. ‘I’m your old chum, 
hey? What if, some day, you should see a 
miserable, decrepid old drunkard creeping past 
you on the street, would you 2 

He straightened the boy’s hair with his cold 
fingers on his forehead. 

‘““Would you—-—”’ Then pushed him away, 
with a sudden strength rising into his face. 

“‘Surely the other is better. He will remem- 
ber me kindly—kindly. That’s all I can ask 
for. Good-by, Rob.” 

He pulled the bandage tighter over the child’s 
eyes. 

«Sit down beside me here, boy.” 

‘*What is it, papa?” 

“Hold my hand. I’m tired and want to sleep. 
I'd like to feel your hand, Bobby. But when 
mine grows cold, go yonder to your mother, 


I don’t want my boy to be frightened. And 
* = * * * 





now——”’ * 

Euler had not yet told his tidings. He sat 
beside the creek-bank, watching the minnows 
dart in and out of the muddy crevices; glancing 
impatiently now and then at Mrs. Mason, who 
sat leaning her head on her hand, a tableau of 
misery under control—her face was always a 
visible whine against destiny. Yet, after all, 
perhaps, he judged her unjustly. She may 
have done her best in life, and failed for lack 
of what nature had denied her—not of effort; 
and it was hard to see women with better 
digestive organs, or broader brains, gather 
comfort and happiness into their homes, which 
would not be tempted into hers. 

The doctor did not trouble himself much 
about her. It was Alfred and his boy whom 
he must wound. He caught a glimpse of them 
standing up by the meadow-fence, and got up 
slowly to go to them, brushing the dust from 
his trousers, unconsciously, his square, heavy 
face full of trouble. 

This man had been so battered in the world— 
the boy was so innocent; and he was going to 
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pronounce worse than a sentence of death upon 
them both. 

Euler tried hard to be a religious man; but 
sometimes the mystery of God’s dealings with 
men puzzled him—this more than any other. He 
did not try to smother his rebellion against it. 

“There was no justice in such a fate,” he 
said, with a Savage impatience. ‘God’s hand 
was not in it,” repeating that it was “cruel! 
damnably cruel!” 

He went up to Alfred Mason, beckoning his 
wife to follow him. He did not know how to 
soften the blow, so gave it with all its force and 
bitterness. 

Mason was sitting beside the boy, his head 
bent on his knees. He looked up with lack- 
lustre eyes. Rob turned with a laugh. 

“Can I take the strap off of my eyes now? 
I’m all well but that. You'd be tired yourself 
of groping about for two months, doctor—you 
would.” 

“‘Take it off, Rob Mason!” 

The young man looked up at the unwonted 
sound in Euler’s voice. 

“Did you call?” he said, dully, like a man 
talking in his sleep. 

Meanwhile Rob had untied the handkerchief 
with his mother’s help, and threw it on the 
ground. He looked about him, and then put 
his hand to his head with a puzzled face. 

“T thought it was there still. I——. It is dark, 
papa!” 

The vacant stare went out of Mason’s eyes 
slowly, like one wakening out of sleep. He 
looked at Rob with a face as perplexed as his 
own; then suddenly sprang to his feet and 
caught the child’s shoulder. / 

‘No, Rob, it is not dark. It is only the light 
dazzling your weak eyes,” the color going out 
of his startled face, his lips blue and cold, as 
he stooped in front of the child. 

“Now! I’ve shaded your face, son—now look 
atme. My face is just in front of yours. Oh, 
Anne! for God’s sake, come here!” 

Mrs. Mason came, trembling; kneeled on the 
ground beside the child, and threw her arms 
about him. 

‘What is this, doctor?” she cried, huskily. 
“What does it mean?” 

“Now, Robby, look!” said Mason, having 
covered the swollen eyes with his hand for a 
moment; then turning his own face away when 
he spoke. 

The boy had caught the terror in their voices, 
his little face had grown pale; he strained the 
dul] eyes turning his head from side to side. 

“T cannot see, papa.” 





‘It means,” said Euler, grafily, ‘that be 
never will see again!” 

The child’s mother started to her feet with 
cry, and broke into hysterical weeping; - but 
Mason lifted the boy slowly in his arms, looking 
into his face. 

“Qh, God!” he said, “‘my son! my son!” 

Euler hesitated a moment, and then turned 
away and left them alone together. 

A week passed before the old doctor visited 
the parsonage again. A stranger filled the 
pulpit on Sunday; the next day Euler met the 
preacher coming out of his own gate. He wore 
a suit of gray, old-fashioned, but well-brushed; 
his face was eager and earnest. He held ont 
both hands to Euler. 

“Well met, Euler! Iwas going to look for 
you. We need advice at every turn, Anne and 
I. This rush ef business and work overwhelms 
me; and—and I’m afraid I’m not as practical a 
man asI might be. I find that out, now that it 
comes to the rub.” 

The old doctor got off his horse with a be- 
wildered face. Business? Work? And Mason 
looking ‘up at him with the face of a man re- 
called to life, the eye kindling, the cheek 
flushed, the motion of limbs and features alike 
prompt, alert, decisive. ; 

He went on speaking rapidly, when the old 
man had alighted, walking along the garden- 
path beside him, his hand on his arm. 

“There are many things which we must leave 
unsettled, an affair here, another there—mere 
trifles, yet which will require tact and delicacy 
in their adjustment; and I was going to throw 
them all on your shoulders, Euler, if——” 

“Yes,” interrupted the old man. ‘“But— 
‘leave?’ I don’t understand. You are going 
away?” 

“You did not know? Yes, we are going. I 
resigned my charge of the church yesterday,” 
a shadow of the old trouble on his face. 

Euler was silent. 

“My boy, Rob,” said the other, speaking 
with an effort. ‘I have'so little time to work 
for him, doctor! We are a short-lived race, we 
Masons, and I am already a middle-aged man.” 

‘To work for him?” 

“Think of what he has lost,” as if he had not 
heard. ‘‘The beauty, the knowledge, the mean- 
ing in the world, all blotted out of it for him, 
unless he can catch their faint shadow through 
our eyes.” He spoke rapidly, inagticulately, 
his head sunk on his breast. 

“It would take a lifetime of our labor to 
atone. Oh! the years I have wasted, Euler, 
that might have fitted me to be of use to my 
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boy. But I will atone to him. We, his mother ; teachers whom he had seen,) looked like a 


and I—Anne is stronger than I—we will not 
let him know what he has lost. We have made 
a thousand plans, Anne and I,” looking up with 
a quick, tender smile; ‘‘plans for Rob, in this 
last week, you know. And out of them all 
something must come that will make it up to 
him. 

The doctor was moved more than he chose 
to show. , 

“You are going from Clarksburgh, Alfred?’ 

“Yes. It’s like a horrible nightmare—my 
life here. I’m glad to sweep it all away. But 
itis not for that. I need money—for the boy, 
as you know. He must be taught all that the 
blind can learn. I think I’ve a tolerable skill 
in farming; and last week I had an offer of a 
farm in Iowa, a good grazing place, on low 
terms. The price will remain in a mortgage 
until I-can work it off. The boy’s system will 
regain its normal tone in that air. He and 
Anne are crazy alike with the plan of going. 
Anne’s gone back to her old self, doctor,” with 
the same tender, sad smile flickering over his 
face. ‘She’s like the little, simple girl I mar- 
ried long ago.” Euler understood what he 
meant afterward, when he went into the house 
and saw Mrs. Mason. The awful sorrow which 
God had Jaid upon her child had touched her 
heart. She followed hini and her husband about 
with a dumb, hungry look of love and humility 
in her eyes, as though she-said, ‘‘God’s judg- 
ments are upon us, and in all the world I have 
but these two that love me.” 

“Tm not so sure of this being the devil’s 
work,” said Euler to himself, as he rode away 
that afternoon. 

Twelve or fifteen years afterward, the old 
doctor had occasion to visit the far West, to 
look after some lands he had bought on specu- 
lation, and being detained in a little village in 
Towa over Sunday, betook himself to a pretty 
village-church, whose spire he saw from his 
window. He did not look for much of spirit- 
stirring matter or eloquence in the sermon, yet 
it roused and interested him, in spite of him- 
self; not with any unusual exhibition of power 
orargument, but by a certain hearty, genial 
ring in it; the force of a deep, a cheerful, a 
most singular faith in Christ, and in his loving 
kindness. His loving kindness! You could see, 
looking in the face of the speaker, some great, 
warm, huthan thought, such as that was, lay 
coustantly close to his heart, and made his 
commonplace, every-day words and actions finer 
and nobler than other men’s. Yet the man, 
Euler thought, (unlike many spiritual, holy 


” 








thorough hearty good fellow; one with whom 
he would like to smoke a segar, or crack a 
joke now and then—short, broad-built, with a 
quick, shrewd, attentive turn of the head, and 
a kindly smile on the mouth. 

“A good, earnest son and husband, Ill war- 
rant him,” said the old doctor. ‘Where have 
I seen that face before?” 

The question puzzled him so much that he 
lingered in the church-porch until the last of 
the worshipers had gone, and watched for the 
young preacher’s coming out. 

When he did come, to the doctor’s surprise, 
he was leaning, strong and healthy as he was, 
upon the arm of a much older man—a lady 
close on his other side. The group paused in 
the porch to exchange a few last words with 
the sexton and one of the elders, and then went 
slowly across the green chureh-yard, talking 
and laughing together. 

“People who did not grow tired of each 
other; who had, besides love, infinite resources 
in company, of work, and study, and thought, 
to make their home happy,” Euler conjectured. 

He would not have taken the trouble to con- 
jecture this, nor to follow them, but for an odd 
suspicion that had flashed into his brain. But 
he did follow them. 

The group was presently completed. A young 
lady, with an honest, fair face, and clear, laugh- 
ing eyes, hurried after them, and, going to the 
other side of the young man, drew his hand 
under her arm, as one having authority. 

“Blind. I was not mistaken,” thought Euler. 

He hurried after, and touched the older man 
on the shoulder, noticing how gray the hair 
had grown, and how the face had gained a 
healthy color with its wrinkles; had learned, 
too, a grave, tender smile, unknown to its 
youth. 

“Mason! Alfred!” 

Never in his life had the old doctor met a 
heartier welcome. The western air loosens 
men’s emotions, somehow—makes them demon- 
strative. Beside, some ten years had passed 
since tidings had come to them of their old 
home. How deeply the sound of an old familiar 
voice moved them, Euler would not have be- 
lieved, until he saw the red flush continue to 
deepen in Mason’s cheek, and a tear in his 
wife’s quiet eyes. 

‘He had always thought Anne Mason a lump 
of clay,” he said afterward; “but you shouid 
have seen how she kept close to me, listening, 
hungrily, for any word about her old home. 
And the glow of pride and tenderness with 
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which they both turned to the young man, who 
held out both hands when he heard my name, 
saying, in a breath, ‘This is Rob, doctor; and 
Mary——’ 

“*¢Mary is Rob’s wife,’ the young thing 
added. ‘She had a very pretty way with her. 
It was something pitiful to see how she gave 
up herself for her husband—though they all 
did that—watching, and tending, and fencing 
him about, that nothing but what was cheerful 
and pleasant should come nigh him; and striving 
to make such comfort and light around, that 
he never should know all that he had lost in 
life. 

“I went home with them. I stayed, in fact, 
for several days. It was not easy to get away, 
even if I had wished it. But I did not wish it; 
I seldom had found myself in such a heartsome 
home. 

**Comfortable, too, in a worldly way. It was 
a large farm—grazing and dairy farm. Mason 
was one of the most skillful and successful 
stock-raisers in that part of the State; and his 


wife had seconded him ably. The Jarratts, you $ 
know, run like steam-engines. Only be sure? 


you get them in the right track. 
‘Mason told me the whole story of his farm 


experiments one night, sitting over a wood-fire ; 
in the study—for the evenings were growing $ 


chilly. 





down his cheek, and a smile on his face, that it 
did my heart good to see. 

‘«« ¢T had something to do before I died, you 
see, Euler; and I made haste to doit. I don't 
think God meant me for higher work. I don’t 
think he did;’ and then, after a pause, in a 
lower voice, ‘but I thank him that he gave it 
tomy boy. Things grow clear to me when he 
speaks them, which I never understood before.’ 

“T was anxious to know if they had made 
any effort to have Rob’s sight restored, and 
what other physicians had said about his eyes, 
though I did not doubt my own judgment. So 
I broached the subject to him, when we were 
alone that evening—for even now Mason could 
not hear it spoken of. 

“Robert was a hearty, cheerful fellow, look- 
ing at even his own great misfortune in a prac- 
tical light. 

“**No; there’s no cure. It’s for life,’ he 
said, putting his hand over hiseyes. ‘Father,’ 
after a moment’s silence, ‘father thinks I am 
not conscious of the extent of my loss. But I 
am—I am! Yet I know, too, that if it had not 
been for this, he and I would have gone on 
different paths forever. Nothing can separate 


>us now,’ with an infinite tenderness and con- 


tent upon his homely face. 
“So, then, I began to see, looking at the 
whole matter from end to end, that it had not 


» “<I had to work hard; but work never did a} been a cruel bit of the devil’s mischief after 
man more good,’ he said, summing up the whole, ? all, but the work ef Another, who was wiser 


his hands on his knees, his gray hair hanging 


than I.” 
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Ow the dreary shore of the river th 

I have struggled for life, and gasped for breath; 
For its waters, so cold, were dark and deep, 
And I felt a chill o’er my spirit creep, 

As I waited there, on that dismal shore, 

For the boatman to come and bear me o’er. 

A shadow had fallen athwart my way, 

As I danced in the light of Life’s sweet day; 
And I felt a presence I could not see, 

But it bade me pause in my reckless glee; 

And my heart was filled with a dull, deep pain, 
As I wandered away from Health’s bright plain, 
And neared the brink of the “silent river,” 
Whose waters flow cold and dark forever; 

And I heard the dip of the boatmen’s oar, 

As they ferried souls to the other shore; 

And I caugbt a glimpse of a dim white cloud, 
Of the waving wings of an angel crowd, 

Who were waiting there, on the other side, 
For friends who were coming across the tide; 
And I heard, as 1’ll hear but once again, 

A wonderful, thrilling, Heavenly strain 





From the golden harps of the angel band— 

A chant they had learned in the Beautiful Land, 
Distant, yet sweet on my spirit fell, 

Like the holy calm of a magic spell. 

Thon the air grew black as the darkest night, 
And the spray dashed up and blinded my sight; 
The dark billows rolled on in angry strife; 

And I could not go; oh! I prayed for life! 

The waters are cold, and no friend is there— 
They are all, all here. Thank God for his care! 
*Mong the angel forms that gleamed on my sight 
But a moment before, in garments of sight; 
Not one, ’mid that band, for my freed soul waits, 
To tenderly bear to the Golden Gates. 

Then earnestly there, by the river Death, 

I entreated for life with faltering breath. 

The prayer was heard. As I left the sffore, 

I distantly heard the dip of the oar. 

So, slowly, but gladly, I wander back, 
Gathering sweet blossoms along Life’s track; 
Happier than ever when I shall gain, 

The magical flowers of Health’s bright plain. 
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MRS. SHODDY’S SKELETON. 








BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 249. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue next day there were callers; they drove 

out, Wentworth came to pay his duty visit, and 
the matter of the letter was not once mentioned 
between the sisters. 
‘Christine looked at her sister going about 
with such an appearance of calmness, and in 
the midst of her pity felt a new admiration for 
her; and now and then Susan glanced toward 
her for some mute token of sympathy in that 
trouble, of which neither seemed to have the 
courage to speak again. 

It was not till after dinner that the subject 
came up. They had been dressing for the 
opera ; Susan still stood before her glass, though 
her maid had left the room when Christine came 
in. 

She went up to her sister, stood by her a mo- 
ment, pretending to adjust a bow; then she 
whispered, ‘‘ Did you answer that?” 

“No,” returned Susan, aloud; ‘I couldn’t— 
to-morrow. Oh, Christine! I wonder I have 
lived through this day!” 

“Ts it safe to wait? You know what——” 

» “Oh! [know—better than you; but I couldn’t. 
Don’t make me think, Christine—don’t let me! 
If you see me quiet, push me, strike me! T’ll 
do it to-morrow! There’s the bell; it’s Mr. 
Wentworth. Go down—lI’ll come.” 

Christine turned to go; then, out of the full- 
ness of her sympathy and her love, she threw 
her arms about her sister, and for an instant 
they stood in that close embrace; then Susan 
pushed her gently away, but neither attempted 
to speak. 

For a few moments after her sister had gone, 
Susan stood there shivering from head to foot; 
but her strong will mastered the rising spasm. 

She could not remain alone another second. 
She glanced about with a look of mortal terror, 
as if expecting to see some hidden enemy start 
out from among the shadows. 

She caught up her cloak and ran down stairs. 
Once in the lower hall, she had to stand still to 
check her hurried breathings; then she went on 

into the reception-room, a pretty sight to behold, 
with her perfect toilet, and her appearance of 
high-bred ease and indifference. 

In all the crowded opera-house there was not 
® box that attracted more attention; and sitting | 


; there among the men who thronged in and out, 

Susan talked and laughed, forgetting herself a 
: little at intervals till the line in her forehead 
would become visible; but.she would rouse her- 
self at once and come back to her part. 

And there people were staring at her, and 
women were sneering at her, and enjoying her, 
while they pretended to underrate her elegance, 
and to talk about the Shoddy finery for which 
she had sold herself; and if they could have 
known the truth, there was not a beggar out in 
the carriage-lined street but had a life of rest 
and ease compared to hers. 

The third act of Ione had just begun—it was 
one of Susan’s moments of forgetfulness. She 
was looking absently down into the parquette, 
with the countless lights flashing on her dia- 
monds, till she looked as if she had been 
crowned with rainbows. 

Suddenly she gave a start. It seemed as if 
her first impulse had been to spring from her 
seat, but she checked it. 

Christine had been watching her anxiously, 
even during her conversation with Wentworth, 
but she did not try to speak. Susan was better 
let alone; she was anything but gratified with 
her lover’s quick-sightedness when she heard 
him say, 

«‘What startled your sister so?” 

“TI am only nervous,” Susan answered for 
herself, before Christine could speak; ‘don’t 
notice it, or @@hall get cross, and that will be 
worse.” ’ 

He made some laughing rejoinder, then Susan 
looked away again. She looked carelessly about, 
raised her glass once or twice, as if idly survey- 
ing the house; but Christine, who was watching 
still, saw how her eyes wandered toward the 
opposite side of the parquette. 

Just by the side steps stood a man intently 
regarding the little group. Truly, it was an evil 
glance that wandered from one face to another, 
and finally settled fixedly upon Susan. 

She would not look; she turned resolutely 
away, but in spite of herself she could not keep 
still. Suddenly, against her wili, her frightened 
eyes went back—the mam had gone. 

The music pealed out; people came and went 
in the box, talking as regardless of what went 





on before them upon the stage as people usualiy 
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are who feel it a duty to go, night after night, to 
the opera—and Susan sat and waited. 

She would have insisted upon going away, 
but such a weakness had come over her that 
she was afraid to stagd up. 

It was coming, she knew that. It might be 
the final catastrophe, or one of those horrible 
menaces, which she must expect now at any 
moment, harder to bear, from their very uncer- 
tainty, than the black crisis would be. 

The danglers had.strayed away again; there 
was no one left but Wentworth. If he would 
only go, even for a few moments, the danger 
might approach and pass before he came back. 

She asked some trifling service, something so 
unnecessary, that he looked a little surprised 
through all his good breeding, but he rose, of 
course, and left the box. 

The moment he closed the door, Susan ex- 
claimed, 

**T should have gone mad in another minute!” 

“For merey’s sake, what is it?” moaned 
Christine. 

‘‘Hush!” said Susan, “he’s coming; I know 
his step!” 

She could distinguish it through the clang of 
the music; it would have pierced her ears if 
she had been deaf. 

The door opened, and the man, who had been 
watching them from the opposite side of the 
house, looked in. 

Christine saw him, and made a movement as if 
to interpose herself between him and her sister. 

“Sit still,” said Susan; ‘‘remember where 
you are.” 

Christine sank back in her chair, feeling as if 
a shock of lightning had paralyzed her limbs. 

“Yoy and I must have a few words,” whis- 
pered the man. od 

The very sound of his yoicejeemed to bring 
Susan’s strength back. She rose from her seat 
and went toward him. 

“Go away,” she said; “you can’t speak to 
me here.” 

**Can’t I, indeed?” he sneered. 

““Go away,” she repeated. 

**Why didn’t you answer my letter?” 

“You will know to-morrow. Whatever you 
want, you are only ruining your chances by 
staying here.” 

He muttered something else, but she only 
repeated her command; and he went out stum- 
bling against Wentworth, who was just return- 
ing, and muttering a curse. 

‘‘Who is that man?” he exclaimed. 

‘Some one who made a mistake,” returned 
Susan, quietly, for Christine could not spéak. 





“He needs a lesson in civility,” said Went- 
worth, and made a movement to follow him. 

“Mr. Wentworth, what are you going to do?” 
asked Susan. 

“Find out what that man meant by his rude- 
ness in coming here.” 

“Please to stay where you are,” she said; 
‘the had been drinking, probably.” 

“What was he muttering as I came up?” 

“TI don’t know. I told him he had madea 
mistake in the box, and to go away. He went 
quietly enough. Sit down, please; I want to 
hear this.” 

Wentworth sat down with a dissatisfied look. 
He was watching her oddly—she knew it; and 
he might as well have watched a pretty paint- 
ing. But Christine’s agitation was uncontrolla- 
ble. 

‘¢You are trembling all over,” he said. ‘What 
is the matter?” 

«‘Perhaps she was frightened,” said Susan. 
“Christine, suppose we go home—I am tired to 
death.” 

“So am I,” said Christine, rising quickly. 

“Tf I had that fellow,” grumbled Wentworth. 

‘Please don’t frighten her any more,” re- 
turned Susan, giving him a look such as he did 
not like to take even from a woman. ‘Really, 
Mr. Wentworth, you are very: belligerent to- 


night.” 
“Well, it is. the most unheard of thing fors 
man to force his way into a private box——” * 


“Ts it?” she interrupted. ‘Then that con- 
soles me—I like anything approaching an ad- 
venture. Christine, draw your cloak. closer, 
you'll take cold.” 

It was a quiet reminder to Wentworth, for 
which he was not grateful. He was very pune- 
tilious, and did not like to be shown that he 
had been wanting in any attention. 

They went down through the almost empty 
lobbies in silence. An active dislike to his 
future sister-in-law was rapidly springing up 
in Wentworth’s mind, and a vague suspicion 
followed it; she had rather overdone her affec- 
tation of carelessness. 

She saw the man once more after they were 
seated in the carriage. He was lounging by 
the steps, looking at them still; but whatever 
her fear might be, she made no sign. 

When they were at home, and Wentworth 
had gone, Christine said, 

“T just begin to breathe.” 

“TI can’t live this way!” exclaimed Susan— 
“I won’t. Nothing could be so bad as this.” 

“So it seems now,” returned her sister. 

“Perhaps he will go away,” Susan ssid; 
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“but it’s useless to speculate! If I ruin you, 
too, Christine?” 

“Ti’s not your fault, Susan!” 

“Not my fault? * Well, in one sense it is not. 
Now could I dream this would happen?” 

‘“We must bear it.” 

“Oh, I know that! People can’t die—I have 
learned that! Christine, any way, trouble will 
grow out of this for you.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“With Wentworth—he suspects something.” 

“I can’t think about that now; time enough 
when it comes.” 

And they said very little more. There was 
nothing to be done but wait till to-morrow. 
Susan’s mind was made up—Christine knew 
that as well as she. did herself; but the one 
could not ask questions then, nor could the 
other have arranged any plan. 

They must wait; to-morrow would decide. 

The morning came, and Wentworth called. 

“Do you know where my sister is?” Chris- 
tine asked of the servant. 

‘«‘She has gone out, Miss; she walked, Miss.” 

She had gone, then—it would soon be over. 
Christine’s heart and mind were so full of 
Susan and Susan’s errand, that she went down 
stairs unwillingly—she did not wish to see 
anybody just then. , 

“Have you got over your fright?” Wentworth 
asked, after a little; he had not forgotten the 
occurrence of the preceding night. 

“Tt was nothing,” replied Christine; ‘‘I am 
not given to being nervous.” 

“T wish your sister had let me follow the 
fellow.” 

“What nonsense! 
mistake in the box.” 

“I don’t believe it was a mis*ake. 
him speaking in an insolent voice.” 

“He was not insolent to us. What do you 
mean by saying it was not a mistake?” 

He hardly knew himself, and it seemed wiser 
to change the conversation. 

So they talked of all sorts of things. Gradu- 
ally Wentworth forgot all the vague unplea- 
santness that had been in his mind; he forgot 
his mannerisms and his indolence; -he was in- 
terested—in love; and as they sat talking freely, 
they were drawn nearer together, in heart and 
soul, than they had ever been before. 

They were sitting\in a little room off the 


Just because he made a 


I heard 


‘ library, a room which was not used for visitors. 


Susan and Christine sat there together a great 

deal, and Wentworth was admitted there now. 
“This has been such a pleasant morning,” he 

said, when he was preparing to go—a perform- 














ance which, as is apt to be the case on similar 
occasions, was a very different thing from going 
in reality. ‘‘Has it been so to you, Christine?” 

She looked up at-him and smiled—her face 
had lost all its worldliness. It looked as heaven 
meant it to look, pure, and earnst, and truthful. 

“Very, very pleasant,” she answered. 

‘“‘T do think we shall be happy,” he said, sit- 
ting down by her again; ‘‘don’t you believe it, 
Christine?” 

“I hope so; I suppose I ought to say we shall, 
if we deserve to be.” 

Probably he did not quite take in all that her 
words contained; perhaps she searcely com- 
prehended their full import herself. They were 
two very worldly people, who had made gilded 
trifles their aim so far in life, and those words, 
simple as they sound, contain so much. Do you 
feel it all? 

The need of doing one’s duty; patience under 
every trial; content, and, above all, faith; easy 
to see when we think about them—but to carry 
them into practice! Ah! that is another thing, 
and somctimes it seems well nigh impossible. 
If only we could always remember there is a 
way to be helped. 

He had gone on with his eager questions; he 
was whispering, 

‘You do love me, Christine?” 

Softened by all that long talk, with all the 
gentler and more womanly impulses of her na- 
ture uppermost, Christine could answer truth- 
fully, and no spell from any old sentiment arose 
to trouble her. 

Perhaps it does not sound romantic. I am 
not trying to paint an ideal pair. I had no 
howing you that higher love which 
‘at: least we like to believe so; but 

hich I speak answers very well. 
Brooke, young people, perhaps 
it stands th® wear and tear of every-day life 
quite as well as your impossible dreams would, 
if they could be made a reality. 

‘7 suppose I must go,” said Wentworth. - 

“So you said an hour ago,” she replied, 
laughing. 

“You bad child, to remember that I have 
been here an hour!” 

She put hér hand over his mouth—such a 
pretty, delicate hand, with the blue veins 
showing here and there, and a faint violet per- 
fume from her handkerchief hanging about it. 

Then he quoted something from Owen Mere- 
dith. He was just the man thoroughly to appre- 
ciate. those ideals of materialism, which, alas! 
chime so well with the taste of the age. 

‘‘Now I really must go,” he said. 
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**I shall see you this evening,” she returned; 
‘it is our reception night, you know.” 

“T am not likely to forget!” 

«That depends—you don’t like being bored.” 

‘That is the reason I shall come—to look at 
you.” 

“‘For which pretty speech you shall be sent 
away at once.” 

She looked prettier than ever just then. 
Surely he did love her—he was very happy! 
He caught her two hands in his; he was just 
telling her that she made his life spring again; 
that she was the dearest, the most precious—— 

But he never finished the sentence, for the 
door was opened violently, and Susan ran in, 
exclaiming, 

“T am almest mad, Christine—I can do no- 
thing——”’ 

She saw Wentworth—saw his look of utter 
astonishment, and Christine’s face grown so 
suddenly white. 

**Quite mad I am!” she continued, in a tone 
that was a caricature of the despair that had 
been in her voice when she began to speak. 
“Oh! how do you do, Mr. Wentworth? Don’t 
expect me to look at you, nor say a word—the 
world has come to an end.” 

She threw herself into a chair, rattling on in 
@ nervous way that was inexpressibly painful; 
while he stood watching her with that same 
suspicious look which had been in his face on 
the previous night. 

‘*Why don’t you ask what is the matter?” she 
cried. ‘Well, I shall cry out for sympathy! 
My new dress is ruined, and I have nothing on 
earth to wear to-night.” 

‘‘A mournful catastrophe,” he 
leave you my sympathy, and an 
exercise your genius in improyi 
bewildering.” 

He bowed coldly and went awhy. 

“Oh! I didn’t know he was here,” cried 
Susan; ‘I thought they said you were alone.” 

“I suppose the servants thought he had 
gone,” replied Christine. 

“‘T am doomed to expose myself before him,” 
she said, despairingly. 

‘Perhaps he didn’t notice——” 

“You know he did! Oh, Christine! you will 
hate me!” 

Just then her heart was strangely tender to- 
ward Wentworth; but love for her sister was 
Christine’s strongest feeling; every thought 
must be put by, except her trouble, her danger. 

‘Could you do anything?” she asked. ‘Is 
it settled?” 

** Settled! 






plied. <I 
unity to 
mething 


It never will be, unless I poison 





myself! Settled! Oh! if L were safe in a de- 
sert—a mad-house—anywhere!” 

She tore off her bonnet-strings attempting to 
untie them, and dragged her long hair down. 


Wild and despairing, indeed, she looked in her’ 


white beauty. 


‘“‘Susan,” cried Christine; “‘do quiet your-; 
self.” 


“Yes, know! Tama fool! Just look at me!” 

‘What does he say? What will he do?” 

“Any deviltry, you may be sure! I wonder I 
did not kill him, Christine—I do, indeed! I 
don’t believe it would have been murder—upon 
my soul, I don’t!” 

“Susan, Susan! Stop, for mercy’s sake, you 
will go mad!” exclaimed Christine. 

«And drive you so, too,” she replied, forcing 
herself to grow quiet. ‘I needn’t begin to let 
down my hair and do tragedy yet,” she con- 
tinued, with an irony that was more painful 
than her excitement. 

She twisted up the long locks and fastened 
them in their place. 

*“‘Telk me about it,” said Christine. 

‘‘He wants five thousand dollars—that’s the 
whole of it.” 

“Good gracious! How is it to be got?” 

‘I don’t know—I haven’t thought. But any 
way, when it’s gone, he wijl come back.” 

“Won't he promise?” 

‘His promise! It is you who are mad, Chris- 
tine! I hate and loathe him so, oh! I could 
howl out the truth just to spoil his plans.” 

‘But the trouble would not be over.” 

‘‘No; but he could only visit it on me.” 

‘‘Susan!” exclaimed Christine, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “if you were to tell your hus- 
band——” 

“My husbfnd!”” 

The scorn and misery in her voice; the self- 
loathing. 

“Stop,” said Christine; ‘heis your husband!” 

“TI can’t tell him; he would—I don’t know 
what! Iam going up stairs to bed.” 

“To-night is——” 

“Qh! don’t finish—I know! I wish the people 
were at the bottom of the sea. Oh! if the world 
would just fall apart! Oh! what a fool Iam!” 

She wrung her hands and sobbed; and Chris- 
tine could only join her. 

But when evening came, and the great draw- 
ing-rooms were a blaze # light, there the two 
women stood faultlessly dressed, smiling, and 
at ease, receiving their guests with pleasant 
speeches—for life, and its round of cares and 
duties, whatever they may be, must go on. 

And people were dancing and flirting, eating 
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ices, talking nonsense and scandal, making fun 
of their friends, and laughing at their host, who 
certainly never appeared to so little advantage. 

“Qld Shoddy”—TI used to say the name with 
a proper scorn; I have a different feeling now, 
and so will you have presently, though he did 
use odd words and say out of the way things— 
was looking at his wife; and he saw what her 
guests did not, that her nerves were strung to 
such a pitch of excitement, through suffering, 
that she was almost mad. 

It was growing late, nearly time for the 
supper-room to be opened; and when he saw 
her going toward it, to be quite sure that every- 
thing was in proper train, he just followed. 

Christine had been waltzing with Wentworth. 
She was one of the few women in the world 
with whom dancing was a pleasure—and they 
looked remarkably well together. How many 
women there were present who would have 
liked to strangle her, I can’t pretend to count; 
and you may be sure there was a legion of mus- 
tached dandies who felt anything but amiably 
disposed toward Wentworth, as they saw the 
heiress hanging on his arm. 

It certainly does require a good deal of stoi- 
cism to contemplate other people’s good fortune. 
We don’t envy them; that would be petty as 
wellasmean. We only think complacently of 
our own merits, and wonder how much longer 
fate is going to disregard them while she settles 
matters so smoothly for every donkey of our 
acquaintance; and somehow, all the donkeys 
are helped while we wait. 

Walking through the rooms, leaning on Went- 
worth’s arm, Christine came face to face with 
aman, the sight of whom carried her back into 
the old life, and made her feel as if all the 
brilliant present had been a dream. 

“Mr. Thorne!” she exclaimed. 

“Tam so happy to see you,” he said, shaking 
her hand with the most unfashionable cordiality, 
while his handsome face grew all aglow, Went- 
worth looking on the while with a frown of 
disapproval. 

“I could scarcely believe my eyes,” said 
Christine, growing quite herself again, or the 
self she often appeared in the world. 

“I have only just come North,” he explained. 
“I met your brother-in-law, and he invited me 
to come this evening. I suppose he thought he 
Would not tell you, but give you a surprise.” 

“And he has,” said Christine. 

She did not look pleased any longer. Thorne 
Was watching her eagerly; in the look of dis- 
4ppointment that came over his face, she could 
read his thoughts easily—he was wondering if 











that elegant, indifferent creature could be the 
girl he had known in the old time. 

She did not wish him to think; perhaps, more 
correctly, she did not wish to be made to think. 
It was absurd—unworthy of her; but, in spite 
of everything, the magnificence about her, the 
jewels flashing on her neck, nay, the sight of 
the haughty man by her side, whose name was 
to give her position, who loved her, in spite of 
his worldliness, all she could see was the little 
mountain village, so many thousand leagues 
away; all she could hear were the old-time 
voices, called up by the words of this old-time 
acquaintance, who had come, like a ghost, when 
least wanted. 

Less than a minute, but it seemed to her they 
had stood there an hour. 

“‘Mr. Wentworth,” she said, recollecting her- 
self, ‘let me present to you an old acquaintance 
of my sister’s, and mine—Mr. Thorne.” 

The two men bowed stiffly, and looked polite 
daggers at each other on the spot. 

‘‘Perhaps you wish to sit down,”’ Wentworth 
said to her, in a low, displeased tone; ‘if you 
wish to talk with——” 

He was insolent, but she did not notice it. 

“T want to get a glass of water,” she said; 
“T am dizzy from that waltz. Go on and find 
my sister, Mr. Thorne, I will be back presently.” 

He looked so disappointed, so reproachful. 
He was several years younger than Wentworth— 
lives younger in feeling; and he could not help 
showing when he was hurt. Can you remember 
when you had nature enough left for that? 

Christine saw it; she knew that she was be- 
having abominably—being almost rude; but 
she could not hen; she must go on. She 
ze her feelings. I doubt 
ed to be brought face 








to face with . 

‘‘Good-by, Mr"Thorne!” and she passed on. 
‘Take me into the supper-room,” she continued, 
to Wentworth; “I am suffocating. It is not 
open yet, and it will be cool there,” 

But Mr. Thorne was not immediately suc- 
cessful in his search for the hostess. I told 
you she had gone into the refreshment-room a 
few movements before—and there her husband 
found her, when he did what he was not in the 
habit of doing, followed her out, of the parlor. 

Only the head-waiter had been there when 
she had entered, and she dispatched him to the 
farthest corner of the housee to which she could 
find any possible excuse for sending him, 

So she was standing quite alone when her 
husband came in. She looked at him with 
astonishment; a deeper emotion followed like a 
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flash of lightning—the spasm of fear, which has » last speeches in a melodrama,” continued she, 
nothing like it on earth; the fear of a woman } with a reckless gayety, the result of excitement. 
who has a secret to be hid from her husband. { ‘‘The door-knob moves—enter ghost!” 

‘Did you want anything?” she asked, The invitation was accepted ; the door opened, 

“‘No; I thought you were not looking quite - and the man who had intruded into the opera- 
well. Icame to see if Icould get you anything.” 3 box entered the room. 

“Nothing, thank you; I only came to see that, Wentworth stood looking at him in surprise. 
everything was in order. I shall be back in a? Christine fell into the nearest chair; but Susan 
moment.” $ stood as if turned to stone. 

That meant he was to leave her. He was: Old Shoddy looked at him for a second, and 
rather stout, red faced, and somewhat ungram-< walked quietly toward him. 
matical—but he could feel and understand.; ‘Who are you, and what do you want?” he 
His life had passed among musty ledgers and { asked. 





APO 


salt-barrels, and contracts, and dusty specula-; The man was a tall, picturesque-looking 
tions of all sorts; but his heart was neither dry | creature, in spite of the etfects of a reckless 
nor musty, and he loved that woman. $ life, and half insane with liquor and passion. 


You might not have thought he could love. ‘“No matter who I am,” said he, “I want 
In your elegance. and your refinement, you ; that lady,” and he pointed to Susan. 
might have smiled languidly at the bare idea; ‘‘Whatever you have to say you will say to 
but he could, and he did, old Shoddy though ; me,” replied Shoddy; and he seemed really to 
he was; a real, honest love, capable of making ; grow tall; ‘you can have nothing to say to her.” 
unheard of sacrifices, forgiving all things with; ‘Ho, ho! Well, that is good! Speak up, 
a tenderness and a self-abnegation you lost the - madam,” he exclaimed; ‘tell him whether I 
power of years ago; thanks to ‘‘ going the pace,” ; have a right or not!” 
helped by modern philosophy and materialism. ; “Go out!” said Shoddy, in an awful voice. 

**You don’t look well,” he persisted. “T won't,” said the man, reeling back and 

‘Tam quite well,” she replied, forcing herselz forth. “I want money; and I'll have it, or 
to speak gently, Shecould not be cross to him 3 revenge—that’s better! That woman is my 
on account of his kindness, though it irritated wife! How do you like that, my lady?” 
her sorely just then. With a movement that was half a push, and 

But the door opened again—this time it was ? half a blow, Shoddy threw him into a chair. 
Christine and Wentworth. She quite broke 3 “Take Christine away,” he said imperiously 
down then, and rather snapped. 3 to Wentworth, 

‘Is the whole world coming here?” she asked. 3 He obeyed in silence; led her in silence to 

‘I don’t know,” said Christine; ‘I want a ; the drawing-room. then darted up stairs, found 
drink of water.” 3 his hat and coat, and left the house. 

““Mr. Wentworth is loo dignified dis-; When they were gone, Susan sprang toward 
approval at me,” said § hing. ‘“‘lam ; her husband, trying to speak. 
cross, and I have the cam owledge it. 5 ‘“‘Go away!” he said, quietly. ‘I will settle 
Admire my frankness.” ~ ; with this man.”’ 

“T do,” he said; but not admire ‘Let me tell you! Don’t condemn me—” 
her at all just then. He could not make ome ‘‘Hush!” he said. ‘Not here; not now! The 
out; she looked deathly pale, and her eyes ¢ whole world may come! Play the play out! 
blazed so. ? Go back to your guests!” 

‘We stand here, as if waiting to make the } TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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Out of shadow springs the sunshine; “We shall meet,” the whispered sentence 
Out of dusk the daylight grows; Breathes of many changes here; 

April flowers are no less lovely Vows that wait to be developed, 
For their birth beneath the snows. Hopes deferred by doubt and fear. 

We, who wait a dream’s fulfillment, But we hold the promise sacred, 
Watch and wait with anxious care; It shall bring us, “by-and-by,” 

Find the dawning no less cheering, Recompense for all this waiting— 


For its growth in shadows here, Something bright, that cannot die. 
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my life, not one of you remembered it?” “I’m not addicted to such things—I’ll leave 

We sat in the old hall, with its low windows ; them to you and Lily. Matrimony doesn’t hap- 
and dark, oaken paneling; our cashioned chairs } pen to be the goal toward which my aspirations 
ranged in a semicircle before the glowing; tend. I don’t covet Ben Bronson and the farm.” 
hickory fire, when aunt Eunice entered with this “The fox didn’t covet the grapes either, 
remark, which brought us to our feet on the ; Maud—they were sour!” 
instant. We were down at Hazel-Farm, Maud She turnell on me like a tigress, her dark, 
and myself, on a visit to Lillian. We were $ passionate eyes flashing like lightning. 
cousins—and three as merry, rosy maidens as “‘Christabel, how dare you?” 
you would be apt to meet with in a lifetime. ««¢ Channing dares everything,’ is one of 
Lillian, 2 pretty, blushing blonde, was aunt; your favorite sayings. I am a Channing, as 
Eunice’s daughter; Maud, dark-browed and 3 well as yourself.” 
stately, was the only child of uncle Roger, a ; ‘¢An off-shoot from the ancestral tree, I grant 
merchant prince of the Empire city; and I— 3 you.” ; 
but, never mind, you will find out my pedigree } It was true what she said. My father was 
time enough. Roger Channing’s brother; but he disgraced 

“I thought you’d let it slip,” aunt Eunice } himself, in the eyes of his family, by marrying 
continued, pushing up to the fire, and removing 3 my mother, who was the daughter of a poor 
the cover from her kettle of doughnuts; ‘“‘young clergyman. When both died, leaving me home- 
folks made a great fuss over Halloween when I 3 less and penniless, it was only as a matter of 
was a gal; but the times has changed, I’’spose.”’ ; civility that uncle Roger offered me a home in 

Lillian turned to me all of a tremor. 3 his splendid city establishment. I accepted it, 

“Oh, Christie!” a peach-bloom blush rising ; however, and put up with Maud’s supercilious 
to her cheeks, “‘let’s do something; try our for- $ airs for the time being, because I had plans of 
tunes some way. Won’t you now?” my own ahead. We don’t feel our poverty or 

“Ask Maud,” I responded, nodding toward ; dependence very keenly, when we know that 
the dark beauty, who stood with her queenly } the coming future will bring us competence; 
head poised daintily, and a half scornful, half better far, home, and ever-watchful 
amused smile curling her ripe lips. love! is, hence my forbearance with 

“Won't you, Maud?” Lillian pleaded. Mer pity for Lily. 

Maud laughed until the room rang with sil- ) mble, Lily I mean, and had 
very echoes; then, bending over, she took Lil- been § mid-summer. Ben Bronson 
lian’s cheeks between her jeweled hands, was her '® " They had been companions 

“Little Lily, you’re a great silly; and that’s 3 from their childhood up; Hazel and Bronson 
a rhyme,” she said; gayly. ‘‘What good will } farms lymg contiguous to each other. Hand-in- 
trying our fortunes do? You know what yours } hand they roamed the summer woods, hunting 
will be already; if+you'don’t, I cafi read it for} flowers and berries, happy in their childhood; 
you. You'll marry Ben Bronson, and settle } happier still when the slender crescent of youth 
down cozily at’ Bronson-Farm—that’s it to a { began to round into the full cirele of maturer 
letter; isn’t it, aunt Eunice?” years. Lily was an exquisite woman, fair and 

“T hope so, Maud,” aunt Eunice replied, ; fragile as a spring blossom, and tender and 
quietly, as she went on fishing up her dough- } feminine beyond all expression; just the woman 
nuts. to win the heart of a great, strong, masculine 

Lily’s face fairly flamed, and her pretty, ; fellow like Ben. « He loved her as his life; but 
childish mouth began to quiter painfully. The} he was extremely passionate and exacting. 
sight roused my indignation, for Lily was my $ Such men always are. If Lily’s blue eyes 
pet cousin, turned from him for an instant; if she bestowed 

“Let me read yours for you, Maud,” I re-} even so muchas a smile upon any other man, 
torted, drowning Lily’s faltering protest. he was vexed and wounded. Lity = true 


‘¢T0-NIGHT’S Halloween, girls. Now, Pil = “No, thank you,” she replied, scornfully; 
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as steel; there was not a spark of coquetry in 
her nature; but she was shy, and not at all 
given to manifesting the full force of her feel- 
ings. She loved Ben, great, broad-chested fel- 
low that he was, as tenderly as a mother might 
love her babe; but she never dreamed of such 
a thing as letting him know it. When he told 
her of his love, one summer night, sitting amid 
the pinks and roses in aunt Eunice’s garden, in 
passionate, burning words, that thrilled her 
woman’s heart with rapture, and brought the 
swift blushes to her cheeks, she gave him no 
assurance of her own affection, though the poor 
fellow begged for it with an earnestness half 
akin to madness. Yet, in her own chamber, 
after he was gone, she wept over the betrothal- 
ring on her finger, and the little, faded bud 
that Ben had hung in her hair—wept for very 
joy, silly little thing that she was! 

She promised to become his wife, but Ben was 
always in doubt about her loving him enough; 
and this spoiled their happiness, and caused the 





course of true love, which never did run smooth, 
to be somewhat rougher for them than usual. 
They quarreled in mid-summer. Maud and I 
were down at aunt Eunice’s when it happened. 
Indeed, it would not have happened if we had 
not been there, for Maud was the cause of it. 
She was a wondrously bewitching woman, my 
cousin Maud; her eyes had a power that seemed 
irresistible. She never looked more beautiful 
than she did that June afternoon, when we all 
started for Bronson-Farm, to eat strawberries 
and cream with Ben’s mother. Her dress was 
pure. white, relieved by small ruby ornaments 
at the throat and wrists; and a few 
scarlet verbena held back thes 
her purplish-black hair. 
hue of a ripe peach, and 
emit smouldering scintillatia 
“She’s a magnificent wom T 
The exclamation eccaped fs lips almost 
before he knew it. Maud heard it—I kuew she 
did, although she did not betray herself by 
word or gesture; and I saw, also, in the ex- 
pression of her face, as we sat on the long 
verandah at Bronson-Farm, that some new j 
plan, some sudden resolve, was at work in her ¢ 
mind. She sat apart from the rest of us, her? 
dusky eyes wandering over the fertile lands ; 
that surrounded the aristocratic old mansion, 
and then turning toward the young master, 
who owned them, with an expression that no 
“one but myself understood. Ben Bronson was 
his mother’s sole heir, and his possessions were 
immense. In addition, he was a man of rare § 
personal attractions, handsome, well-formed, : 











bold as a lion, and finely educated. Not one 
of all Maud’s suitors could compete with him. 
She was a woman possessing a most inordinate 
ambition, and wealth and position were her 
goals. Ben could give her both of these, and 
himself in the bargain. She resolved all these 
things in her mind, sitting there in the waning 
light, and came to her decision, A moment or 
two after she nodded Ben to her side. He came 
readily enough, for Lillian was talking to Capt. 
Turner, an old and exceedingly persistent ad- 
mirer of hers—and he had been lounging about 
for. some time in a fit of jealousy. But Maud 
soon beguiled him into something like interest. 
Artless little Lillian looked on unsuspiciously, 
glad to see Ben, of whose sulking, frowning 
moods she had an unspeakable terror, enjoying 
himself; never dreaming that her beautiful 
cousin was luring him from his fidelity to her- 
self. After awhile the company dispersed, and 
we started homeward. 

“You'll go with me, Lily, won’t you?” Ben 
asked, crossing over to where she stood by the 
captain’s side. 

Lily wanted to say, ‘‘Yes,” but she was too 
shy and modest, too afraid to betray her pre- 
ference for Ben; so she stammered out some- 
thing about having promised the captain. Ben 
was off like a flash; and the next moment we 
saw him ahead of us with Maud on his arm. 

‘Are the Bronson’s a good family, aunt Eu- 
nice?’ Maud questioned that night, after Ben 
had gone, lying back on the cushions with lazy 
indifference. 

‘Very good,” was the laconic answer. | 

“Wealthy?” 

“IT believe so.” 

‘Well, well,” yawning, and clasping and un- 


; clasping her pretty hands, ‘I’ve a mind to get 


my cap for that Ben—he seems ;to be rather a 
bearable kind of a fellow. What do you say to 


it, girls?” 


Lily looked ready to drop from her seat. 
Knowing as I did that Maud knew how mat- 
ters stood between Ben and Lily, I could not 
restrain myself. 

“Ben Bronson’s not free, Maud, and you 
know it,” I said; “he’s engaged to Lily.” 

The poor child sprang to her feet with such 
a look of pain on her sensitive face, that I re- 
gretted the thoughtless words the moment I 
had spoken them. 

“No, no,” shé protested, her eyes filling with 
tears, and her lips quivering like a childs; 
he’s free. Cousin Maud may win him, if she 
can.”’ 

Maud bounded up alertly. 
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“Why, bless my soul, you dear, darling little i think of old times. I want them to be happy‘ 


thing!” she began; but Lily was out of the } Ben loves Maud—I know he does. 


room, and half-way to her own chamber before 
she finished her apology. 

Aunt Eunice said nothing; but Maud and I 
had it sharply.for, several moments, and then 
separated for the, night,in high wrath. Ben 


came dwn bright and early the next morning; ’ 


he was miserable and restless, anxious to make 
up with Lily. But she was as shy as a snow- 
bird, flitting hither and thither, and giving the 
poor fellow no possible chance to speak to her; 
and when the captain appeared an hour after, 
and invited her to ride, she accepted the invi- 
tation, and went off leaving Ben alone with 
Maud, 

That evening he found her alone in the grape- 
arbor, and came down with a storm of jealous 
anger that half bewildered the poor child. I 
heard him, sitting in a favorite seat, in the fork 
of the red. apple-tree, and hurried off, hoping 
that all would be well; but when Lily returned 
to the house her cheeks were tear-stained, and 
the betrothal ring was missing from her finger. 
Ben did not come to Hazel-Farm again; but he 
spent the following winter in the city, and every 
one thought that he and Maud were engaged. 
Lily thought so, I am sure; yet she must have 
had some lingering hope that he would return 
to her, else she would not have been so eager 
about “trying her fortune” on Halloween, 
Woman’s love is so long-suffering, so forbear- 
ing, and tenacious. 

It was cruel in Maud to say what sho did 
under the circumstances; and I might have ex- 
pressed my indignf#tion in clearer terms, had 
not aunt Eunice interposed and cut me short. 

“For shame, girls,” she said, severely, rising 
up and placing her dish of smoking doughnuts 
on the table. ‘‘You’re like two cats, always 
ready to scratch. Christabel, you are the oldest, 
I'm really surprised at you.” 

Maud glanced at me wickedly over her shoul- 
der, as she turned into the parlor, where the 
old-fashioned piano stood; and, paying her 
back with interest, 1 followed Lillian up stairs 
to her chamber She sat before the fire when 
I entered, her bright head bowed upon her 
hands, the tears she could not repress trickling 
through her slender fingers. I knelt beside 
her, and drew her head to my. breast. 

“T know all about it, darling; let me comfort 
you, if I can do no more.” 

Her slight form fairly shook with sobs 

“Oh, Christie, Christie!” she murmured, 
“I'm so miserable. I know it’s wrong, and 1 
try not to be selfish; but I can’t help it when I } 





She’s so 
beautiful, and suits him better than I could. I 
wish I could die, and net be in their way—in- 
deed, I do, Christie.” 

I wasn’t half as divine as Lily. If another 
woman had dared to come between my John 
and me, I should have been ready to tear her 
eyes out. The bare thought of it made me jeal- 
ous and unhappy. But I saw plainly enough 
that all argument and persuasion would be 
thrown away on Lily, and I made up my mind 
to take the matter into my own hands, and find 
out if it could not be righted.’ Interference be- 
tween. lovers is rather a dangerous affair—but 
I was not much afraid of danger. Making an 
excuse to Lily for a short absence, I went into 
my own room, and, tying on my cloak and hood, 
descended to the yard. The October moon was 
full, and shone with a brilliancy almost equal 
to daylight. A brisk walk of fifteen minutes 
over the frosty fields brought me to Bronson- 
Farm. Ben himself answered my rap, He 
looked startled, and led me into the grand, old 
country parlor. 

«¢Excuse me an instant, and I’!l call mother,” 
he said. 

‘“‘No; my business is with you. I’ve come 
here, Ben, to ask you a serious question. Which 
of my two cousins do you love—Lillian Bur- 
roughs, or Maud Channing? Answer me on 
your honor!” 

‘Lillian Burroughs!” 

«Are you engaged to Maud?” 

“Nol. 

“Then 








two precious simpletons! 
gmer heart over this silly 


you 


feet, his eyes ablaze. 
She—she loves captain—” 


room. 
, “Now, Lily,” I said, cheerfully, ‘we really 
must try our fortunes, as aunt Euniee expresses 
it. We mayn’t ever spend another Halloween 
together, and we must have a little fun. Maud’s 
too fine a lady, so we'll have it all to ourselves.” 

She jumped up in a flutter with excitement. 
She was a childish, young thing, and aunt Eu- 
nice’s old-time tales had inspired her with a 
kind of superstitious reverence for the ancient 
custoins of the past. 

‘What shall we do?” she asked, breathlessly. 

‘Go down to the old spinning-room, just at 
twelve o’clock, and stand before the looking- 
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glass while we pare an apple and toss the 
paring over our left shoulder; the face of our 
future hushand will be certain to appear in the 
glass. Aunt Eunice says it never fails.” 

When the clock struck twelve, aunt Eunice 
and Maud were both in bed, and the old farm- 
house was as silent:as the grave. Lillian stood 
in the center of the room, a candle in one and, 
a knife and apple in the other. 

“Come, now, Lily,’ I said, ‘‘you shall go 
first, and I’ll stand in the hall.”’ 

Her cheeks paled, and her hands fluttered 
nervously; but she started on ahead, charmed 
with the very terror of her undertaking. The 
wind was high without, flapping the window- 
blinds, and whistling round the gables, and our 
candle flickered dubiously as we crossed the 
hall. Lillian paused at the door of the old 
spinning-room. 

“‘You go first, Christie,” she said. 

“Oh, no! you must go first! You’re not 
afraid, are you? Set your candle on the table, 
and pare your apple slowly, looking steadily 


in the glass. And, remember! you are to tell 
me truly whose face you see. I'll wait here. 
Go on!” 


She went in, closing the door after her. I 
listened in breathless suspense. For a moment 
or two all was silent, save the muffied roar of 





the wind. Then theré came a short, palpitating 
cry, and a heavy fall. I burst open the door 
and rushed:in.* ‘Ben had her in his arms, bend- 
ing over her white, startled face, stroking back 
the rippling gold from her forehead with inex- 
pressible tenderness. I saw'that she was not 
insensible, and left them to themselves. 

An hour after she came to me, her sweet face 
bathed in tears and blushes. 

“Well, Lily, I got tired waiting, you were so 
long. But, whose face did you see?” 

She dropped down at my feet, hiding her face 
in my lap. ; 

“Oh, Christie! Christie! you know! It was all 
your work—and you ‘have made meso happy!” 

Before another Halloween came round, they 
were marrictl, she and Ben—and so was I. 
We are all very happy; as happy as sensible 
people need expect to be in this world of change 
and sorrow. I am quite independent now, 
having a house and home of my own, and a 
husband, and dearchildren. Maud’s prophecy, 
concerning Lillian’s fate, has been verified. 
She has settled down at Bronson-Farm. ‘Sun- 
shine,’ her husband calls ‘her—and the name 
is appropriate, for it encircles her brow, and 
beams in her smile. But Maud Channing, dark- 
browed, stately Maud, still hangs an unplucked 
rose on the ancestral tree. 
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CoLp the Winter twilight 
O'er the city’s dreary 

O’er the long and ston: 
Where life’s waves ij 


And a subtle silence f10¥ 
Round me as the darkiiess 

*Till it holds me in its spel 
With a power no words’can tell. 


All the triumph and the strife 
Of the busy march of life; 

Ali the harrying crowds of day, 
With its sunlight fade away; 

And in this cold stillness seem 
Bat a half-remembered dream. 


As, in a magician’s glass, 
Other days before me pass, 

And the dark begins to glow 
With the life of long ago. 


I see a road that winds through pleasant meadows, 
And stately trees that on its margin grew; 

Showering their wealth of softly-waving shadows, 
In fragrant coolness on the path below. 





In the dim light of sunset’s fading glory, 
A youth and maiden walk with loitering pace; 


And he ‘ts telling her some strange, sweet story; 
And she is listening with averted face. 


They pass; and now there comes another vision, 
Through Antumn-moonlight flooding sky and plain, 

With its weird spell meking earth half elysian. 
Slowly I see the lovers pass, again, 


Her trembling form unto his own he presses; 
Oh! sad farewell! that finds no aid in speech; 
Oh! passionate hearts! Oh! tender, mute caresses! 
No love like yours the future yeurs can teach! 


A holier, deeper silence falls before them ; 

‘The trees, to bless them, stretch ‘their arms above, 
Whispering a gentle bencdictioa o’er them, 

Moved by the mournful mystery of love. 


Sudden tears my eyelids fill, 
And my weary pulses thrill 
With a new-and strange delight, 
Caught from memory and night. 


Though I know to-morrow’s strife, 
Holds'no' place: for that dim life; 
Yet, as twilight comes again, 
I recall the shadowy train; 
And I hide them in my heart 
Of my life the better part. 
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BY LUCY A. RANDALL. 





Ir was snowing hard—one of those chill, gray s 


days, when the earth seems veiled in white flut- 
tering wreaths of mist, and people instinctively 
gather round their cozy hearth-stones, shrink- 
ing from the eerie sound of the moaning wind 
without—a day far from pleasant to those who 
wear purple and fine linen; but unspeakably 
dreadful to the half-clad wretches who hover 
around ruinous tenement-houses, and squalid 
alley-ways, drinking the bitter cup of famine 
to the dregs! 

“Dear me, what,unpleasant weather!” sighed 
Mrs. Dr. Tremaine, as she came in from giving 
orders in the kitchen, and stood adjusting her 
pink cap-ribbons before the mirror. 

She was a portly, hard-featured woman, with 
pale blue eyes, and silver-gray hair—a woman 
who went to church three times a day; never 
omitted morning prayers in her family, and 
carried a heart colder than marble and harder 
than adamant, under the silken folds of her 
rich dresses, And while one half the world 
declared that Mrs. Tremaine was perfectly in- 
valuable in church meetings, Dorcas societies, 
and ladies’ charity bazaars; the other half 
thought pityingly of the step-son, whom she 
had turned from his father’s altered home, a 
vagabond on the face of the earth. People view 
these things in such different lights! 

It was a magnificent room, with walls tinted 
the faintest shade of pink, and a ceiling fres- 
coed to resemble rose-colored clouds fringed 
with sunset gold; while the crimson silk hang- 
ings, that half concealed massive plate-glass 
windows, gave a factitious warmth to the whole 
atmosphere. The carpet was of wine-colored 
Velvet, strewn with golden wreaths of wood- 
moss; and the malachite tables were covered 
with tiny alabaster statuettes, Venitian paper- 
weights and priceless: toys; while a. superb 
marble-vase just beyond, threw out tropical: 
odors from the creamy tea-roses and delicious 
heliotrope that were blossoming among its 
carved scrolls, Within the two fire-places, up- 


held by marble cherubs, the bright anthracite 
glowed like melting rubies; and a little canary 
Was warbling its madrigal from a gilded cage 
that hung in the window. Ab! there was little 
‘a this room.to indieate the freezing reign of 
Winter! 


< 





Miss Charlotte Tremaine sat in the crimson 
silk easy-chair, with her little satin-slippered 
feet on a velvet ottoman, and her hands busied 
in a piece of rainbow-hued embroidery, destined 
to occupy a prominent place in the forthcoming 
Charity Fair; her mother, over again in face 
and feature, saw that her china-blue eyes were 
bright, and her hair smooth and brown as the 
rind of a newly-fallen chestnut, But there 
were the same hard lines about her cherry 
mouth; the same square forehead, and strongly 
marked chin, that betokened her inheritance of 
her mother’s iron nature. 

Little Millicent Ayres, the country cousin, 
who had been grudgingly invited to pass the 
winter with her aunt’s family, in consideration 
of the seven consecutive summers that the Tre 
maines had been quartered on farmer Ayres’ 
sunshiny hospitality, belonged to an entirely 
different stamp. She was slight, and shy, and 
graceful, with large, violet-gray eyes, pale gold 
hair, and cheeks delicately tinted, as if the 
shadow of sweet-pea blossoms lay upon them; 
and her blue delaine dress, simply trimmed 
with blue ribbon, seemed almost shabby beside 
the splendor of Miss Charlotte’s be-laced and 
be-tasseled pink cashmere robe du matin. 

‘It is unpleasant,” assented Miss Tremaine, 
yawning over her fairy basket of zephyr worsted. 
‘We shall have m@-calls this morning.” 










e of sleigh-bells dashed 
chiming up r—a practical contradic- 
tion to her 4 

“Good gracious! who can that be?” ejaculated 
Miss Tremaine, peeping through the fluted 
folds of the wine-ecolored window-curtains. 
“Mamma—why, mamma, it is Mr. Westmin- 
ster!” 

Mrs. Tremaine’s face brightened, and a faint 
tinge of crimson flushed up beneath the artifi- 
cial bloom of her well roughed cheeks. 

‘‘Mr. Westminster! and on this snowy day! 
How is this, Lottie? There must have been 
some powerful incentive to bring him here in 
the midst of such a dreary storm!” 

She looked archly at her daughter. Miss 
Charlotte simpered, tried unavailingly to blush, 
and looked foolish instead of conscious. 

“Go down into the conentien: "nt BIN at 
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once,’’ said Mrs. Tremaine, hurriedly arranging 
the pink ribbon in her daughter’s hair; ‘ Mil- 
licent will take your embroidery.” 

Mrs. Tremaine stood gazing into the fire a 
moment or two after Charlotte had left the 
room. But she did not see the red sparkle of 
the coals; she saw only her daughter’s brown 
hair wreathed in wax-white orange-blossoms; 
she beheld, among the gleaming towers of some 
chateau en Espagne, Charlotte, queening it over 
society as Mrs. Westminster. All the love that 
her sterile nature had to bestow was concen- 
trated on Charlotte—and a happy moisture ob- 
scured the glitter of her cold blue eyes, as these 
aureate visions flitted across her mind. 

She turned abruptly round, as the door 
opened, and Charlotte re-entered with a scar- 
let flush burning on each temple, and angry 
sparkles in her eyes. 

“Charlotte, my daughter, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

’ “Nothing is the matter,” returned Miss Tre- 
maine, speaking in a stifled sort of voice be- 
tween her set teeth. ‘We were under a little 
mistake—that’s all. Mr. Westminster wishes 
to sew Millicent Ayres.” 

“Millicent Ayres!” repeated Mrs. Tremaine, 
in frozen accents. 

Little Milly rose and escaped, she scarce knew 
how, from the room, with the blushes breaking 
in rosy billows over her face and throat. She 
had known from the first, demure little hypo- 
crite that she was, for whom Frank Westmin- 
ster’s visit was intended. Had he not asked 
leave to come, the night before, when they had 
been partners in the Lancers, and had such 
a quiet, fragrant ramble in the half-lighted 








She went in with shy,#doy 
timid step, the goldens eal ding her 
rosebud of a face, and the smmnl fingers work- 
ing nervously together, very much frightened, 
and very pretty withal. 

“You expected me, Milly?” said Frank West- 
minster, eagerly advancing to meet her, with 
his dark Spanish eyes full of speaking light. 

“Yes,” Milly said, almost inaudibly. 


“And did you guess what my errand was? $ 


Ah, Milly, you must have known its import!” 
She did not answer, only grew rosier than 


ever. 
“Milly,” he said, very seriously, yet with the 
tenderness that belongs only with the highest 
and noblest of natures, “I came to tell you that 
I loved you; to plead with you for my life’s 
happiness—shall it be in vain?” 
~ There was no more shyness now—it was dis- 


$sipated in the light of perfect happiness, as 
morning mists melt away before the sun. Milly’s 
clear violet. eyes shining into his own, like 
freshly-blossomed forget-me-nots, told him all 
he cared to know. 

“You will be my wife very soon, darling Mil- 
licent ?” 

“Oh, Frank! are you very sure this is not all 
a dream?” she whispered, softly. ‘It seems 
too much happiness for me—indeed, I am not 
good enough to be your wife.” 

“‘Not good enough, you little pearl of great 
price!” he laughed. ‘Why, Milly——” 

But there—what is the use of telling any 
more of this lover-talk? It is the same old 
language that has been spoken since Adam 
wooed Eve in the garden-plains of Paradise— 
the only old-fashion that remains eternally new. 

“It can’t be possible!” ejaculated Charlotte 
Tremaine, in angry, high-pitched tones, dif- 
ferent enough from the honeyed accents that 
flowed from her tongue in “society.” ‘Frank 
Westminster, the best match in New York, want 
to marry you, Millicent Ayres! I'll never be- 
lieve it! Why, you are nothing but a child, 
with no more manner than a doll!” 

“It does seem strange,” returned Milly, 
timidly and meekly. “I know I am not worthy 
of his affection; but, indeed, cousin Charlotte, I 
love him very dearly?” 

Charlotte Tremaine did not answer, but she 
bit her scarlet lip until the hot blood started. 
If a look could go murder, the glance she shot 
toward Millicent Ayres, at that moment, would 
have blighted her with deadly power. To have 
the golden prize, for which she had angled for 
three successive winters, stolen from her by 
an insignificant little country-girl with apple 
cheeks, and yellow corn-silk ‘hair! Charlotte 
could have stamped on the ground with blind, 
impotent rage! i 

Just at that instant a servant tapped softly 
at the drawing-room door. 

“Come in!” exclaimed Charlotte, so sharply 
that the respectable servant in livery instinc- 
tively recoiled. 

‘II beg pardon, Miss Charlotte!” 

“What is it, Simon?’ she asked, holding out 
her hand, as the man advanced deprecatingly 
into the room, carrying a tiny package care 
fully enclosed in silver paper. 

“For Miss Ayres, please, Miss Charlotte.” 

Millicent came forward with changing color 
to receive the little box. It was only a small 
casket of deep blue velvet, lined with spot- 
less satin, in which reposed a ring—a slender 
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diamonds, beneath which was engraved the 
single word ‘ Millicent.” 

“The engagement-ring!” ejaculated Mrs. Tre- 
maine, looking over her niece’s shoulder with un- 
controllable curiosity. ‘Superb! magnificent! 
The gems are of the very first water; it cannot 
have cost less than three hundred dollars!” 

But Millicent was not thinking how much it 
cost, as she turned the sparkling trinket round 
and round on her slender forefinger. She was 
musing on the true, passionate love of which 
these white drops of light were but the mute 
emblem; she was thinking with shy, unspoken 
pride, of the noble heart whose allegiance she 
had won! 

“ How good he is—how kind!” she murmured, 
almost under her breath, as the blue light deep- 
ened in her eyes, and the roses burned on her 
cheeks. ‘‘ What have I done to deserve so much 
happiness ?” 

She sat up very late that night writing home— 
smiling softly to herself, as she told the good 
old people, in the rocky Connecticut wilderness, 
about the bright future that was in store for 
their ‘‘little girl; and mentally pictured the 
delightful commotion which the news would 
create in the old-fashioned ‘-keepin’-room,” 
with its wide fire-place, and moon-faced clock, 
and bright-colored rag-carpet! She was not 
writing in the gorgeous drawing-room, nor the 
boudoir, which was sacred to Miss Charlotte’s 
especial use and benefit. No, Mrs. Tremaine 
had taught her husband’s niece her place to 
better purpose than that; and Milly kept her 
plain little desk in a humbler apartment, whose 
one window faced the street, where Mrs. Tre- 
maine scolded her servants, and saw her dress- 
maker, and made up her daily accounts, and 
oiled the housekeeping machinery in general. 
And Millicent was quite astonished, when at 
length she laid down her pen and folded her 
closely-written letter, to see that the hand of 
the mantle clock pointed to the figure one. 

“One o’clock!”’ ejaculated Millicent to her- 
self. ‘Why, I had not any idea it was so late!” 

Suddenly there came a sharp click against 
the window-pane, as if a pebble had been gently 
tossed against it by some one standing without. 
Milly’s heart gave a convulsive throb, and she 
started nervously, remembering that the room 
was on the ground-floor, and that she had not 
thought to draw down the window-shade ere 
she commenced her task of writing. Click! 
A second time the sound was repeated, and the 
next moment Milly, armed with a sort of spas- 
modic courage, threw up the sash, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Who is there?” 

Vou. L.—20 





“«Milly! for God’s sake, hush!” 

A man was standing on the snow-eovered 
pavement, with his face nearly on a level with 
the lower panes of the French window; and in 
the dim, uncertain light of the street-lamp, 
Millicent recognized the haggard features and 
restless, glittering eyes of her cousin, Dr. Tre- 
maine’s discarded son. 

“Oh, Jack! can it be you? What is the 
matter? Why don’t you come in?” 

“Hush!” he whispered, energetically, ‘‘ Listen 
to me, Milly; it isn’t safe for me to stay here a 
single minute, but I must see you to-morrow 
evening. Do you hear? I must!” 

“But, Jack, your step-mother——’ 

‘“‘Not here! Not here, of course! I would as 
soon walk into a tigress’ den, as put myself in 
that woman’s power,” he said, with bitter em- 
phasis. ‘Can you reach this folded paper? 
Come to the place you'll find noted down there, 
at dusk to-morrow.” 

‘‘But——” she hesitated, scarcely knowing 
what to say. 

“Milly,” he interrupted, “I always liked 
you; you were always kind to me. Promise 
that you will not fail me now,” 

‘I will not fail you, Jack!” 

He crept silently away, under the black 
shadow ofthe houses, his footsteps muffled in 
the newly-fallen snow, as the slow, regular 
tramp of the distant policeman sounded farther 
up the street; and Millicent softly closed the 
sash, and stole up to her own room, like a con- 
victed criminal. . 

Once there, she double-locked and bolted her 
door, and, hiding her face in the pillows, burst 
into general, frightened tears. What had hap- 
pened? Whaté#sould have happened to Jack? 
the impulsi¥®y Wapm-hearted cousin, whom she 
had liked from @ oy, in spite of all his faults, 
and the never-ending series of disgraces into 
which he was perpetually falling? She had 
never credited the whispered rumors that poor 
Jack had taken to “bad ways” since the memo- 
rable day on which he had quarreled violently 
with his cold, cruel step-mother, openly accusing 
her of treachery and deceit, and defying her, 
with impetuous anger, and been turned out of 
doors, a% a consequence thereof, by the weak 
father who was nothing more than a puppit in 
his soft-voiced wife’s hand. She had lent no 
belief to Mrs. Tremaine’s bitter assertion, that 
Jack never would come to any good; and only 
remembered that Dr. Tremaine’s last words, 
when the mists of death were glazing his eyes, 
had been, ‘“‘My poor, poor boy!” 

But, of course, as Mrs. Tremaine said, these 
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were but the irresponsible wanderings of a 
dying man!” 

“Oh! if my uncle were but alive!” sobbed 
poor Milly. ‘If I could but advise with any 
one! But no, that might be betraying Jack’s 
confidence. He has trusted in me, and I will 
not fail him!” 

She slowly unfolded the bit of soiled and 
crumpled paper he had given her; it contained 
only a single line—the name of a street of which 
she had never even heard, with its number; and, 
with an irrepressible shudder, she refolded it, 
and slipped it into her bosom, fearful lest even 
the walls should discover poor Jack’s secret. 

The stormy twilight of the next evening was 
gathering darkly over the city, and gleaming 
rows of lamps were beginning to twinkle in all 
directions, like lines of stars, when Millicent 
Ayres, shrouded in the dark, hooded drapery 
of an ample water-proof cloak, stole softly out 
of the basement-door—she dared not encounter 
the perils that attended the front egress—and 
hurried with rapidly-beating heart, and cheek 
that paled at every passing form, to the distant 
and obscure street named in her cousin’s brief 
note. She was but little acquainted with the 
purlieus of the city, and was more than once 
obliged to stop and inqure her way from women 
in door-ways, and little children playing in the 
gutters. At length, greatly to her bewilder- 
ment, she came to a spot where the various 
streets seemed to intersect, like the center of 
an intricate spider-web. 

‘What shall I do now?” she thought, trem- 
bling like an aspen-leaf. 

A fat, good-humored looking old woman was 
standing before a meat-stall, bargaining for a 
scraggy piece of mutton, and 2 her Millicent 
instinctively resorted for aid. § 

“Will you tell me ma‘ami, yhich is Oram 
street?” 

“Down yonder, dear, with the vacant lot on 
the corner,” said the woman, turning toward 
her interlocutor. 

‘“‘I—I lost my way,” faltered Milly, shrinking 
before the woman’s grave gaze. 

‘My dear,” said the old lady, speaking in a 
lower voice, and laying her hand not unkindly 
en Millicent’s shoulder, ‘‘you are too young 
and too pretty to be out by yourself at this time 
of night. You had better go home.” 

“Thank you, but—I cannot yet!” stammered 
poor Milly, turning red, and recoiling from the 
kind, serious eyes. She hurried swiftly down 
the indicated street—alley, it might more ap- 
propriately have been called, for it was close 
and narrow,avith rows of squalid houses, that 
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seemed almost to touch onmé another. About 
half way down, the number that was imprinted 
so plainly on her memory, blazed from a tawdry 
gas-lamp above a green-baize door in one of 
the least inviting of all the tenements. Milli- 
cent stopped an instant, and hesitated; but one 
thought of her cousin’s extremity nerved her 
anew. She pushed open the creaking door, 
and went in. 

The room was quite empty, save for a coarse, 
vulgarly-dressed woman, who was dozing behind 
an array of black bottles and dingy glasses on 
the counter. The instant she entered, a door 
beyond opened, and she saw Jack Tremaine’s 
pale, anxious face and beckoning finger. 

He drew her into a miserable, fireless room, 
lighted only by one flaring tallow-candle, whose 
insufficient circle of rays seemed but to render 
the surrounding darkness more murky. 

“T knew you would come, Milly,” he said, in 
a low voice. ‘You are not like the rest of 
them! God bless you for it, darling!” 

‘But, Jack, what is the matter?” she asked, 
sinking into a chair, and pressing her hand 
against her heart. ‘‘What is this mystery? 
Why do you look so white and ghastly?” 

“T'll tell you, Milly,” he said, in smothered 
accents, ‘“‘for I know you can be trusted. I 
must have some money, Milly—and that imme- 
diately. I’ve kept soul and body together by 
clerking it in a little store down on the docks, 
lately, and I had charge of the money-drawer. 
And what evil demon possessed me, I don* 
know; but I lost money at a place—I may as 
well own up at once that it was a gambling- 
hell! Don’t start, Milly; I shall never be such 
a mad fool again. And I took enough money 
to supply me from that cash-drawer! Oh, 
Milly! you women haven’t an idea of the dread- 
ful temptations that surround a man when he 
gets into such a set as I was drawn into. Not 
that it’s any excuse for me now; but I can’t help 
thinking that if father hadn't married that 
woman—— However, there’s no use talking 
about that. I took the money, hoping, as truly 
as I stand here, Milly, to replace it; but luck 
was bad, and they found out it was missing— 
that’s enough; and ever since it has been like 
a mill-stone round my neck!” 

“Oh, Jack! how could you?” 

He paid no attention to the question, but 
went on talking in a troubled voice, with his 
eyes fixed on the floor, as if he had not heard her. 

“Whatever dirty work is to be done; what- 
ever dishonest manceuvring, I am at their 
mercy, and I must do it! I’m a slave, soul and 
body—that’s just the long and short of it! And 
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now I’ve found out a chance to go to Australia, 
and begin life over again, in a creditable sort 
of way, and I’m tied down by this miserable 
weight! Milly, the ship sails to-morrow, and 
with it goes my last chance for respectability 
or life—for I’d rather jump off the docks, than 
live as I’m living now. If I could but get the 
money to pay off this hideous debt; if you could 
help me to it, Milly-——” 

“How much do you want, Jack?” gasped 
Millicent, resting her aching head on her hand. 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“Two hundred dollars? Jack, I cannot!” 

“Very well!” he returned, doggedly, “then 
Imay as well hang myself, Jike a dog; for live 
Iwon’t, under this incubus. Good-by, Milly! 
It was kind in you to come, at all events.” 

“But, Jack,” she interrupted, with dilated 
eyes and quivering lip, ‘“‘stop a minute! Give 
me @ chance to think!” 

For, as she involuntarily clasped her gloved- 
hands together, the diamond ring had galled 
her finger with its sparkling fascets of flame. 

“T'll try, Jack,” she murmured, faintly, while 
the blood in her veins seemed chilling to a cur- 
rent of ice. ‘Where—when shall I bring the 
money ?” 

“Here—at noon to-morrow. Oh, Milly! you 
will save my life, and not only life, but honor. 
My dear, little, true cousin; my help, when 
all others have deserted me!” 

He drew her arm under his own, and guiding 
her to the corner, then left her. 

“I daren’t go any farther, dear,” he said, 
with a hollow laugh. “I am a suspected cha- 
racter, you know; and they watch me, lest I 
should attempt to escape from their toils!” 

Millicent drew her cloak-hood closer over 
her face, and fled swiftly on through the dark- 
ness, until at length she reached the broader, 
better lighted streets, and turned into the tumul- 
tuous glare of Broadway. 

And al! this time a quiet, stealthy shadow— 
& woman—wrapped as completely as herself, 
was dogging her footsteps with siow, unwearied 
Vigilance. 

A few steps from the corner, the brilliant 
Windows of a jewelry palace threw their quiver- 
ing reflections of light across the pavement. 
Millicent satisfied herself with a glance that it 
was empty, and then went in with a burning 
cheek and hesitating step. 

“I wish to sell this ring,” she said, accosting 
the first person she met—a mustached and per- 
famed young man, who was yawning behind 
the plate-glass counters. “How much will you 
give me for it?” 





The clerk’s listless air changed to a look of 
astonishment and instinctive admiration, as he 
opened the little velvet-box that Millicent laid 
on the counter. 

“This ring?” he repeated, glancing rather 
suspiciously at her, as he turned the glittering 
gewgaw round and round, in the full blaze of 
the gaslights above. ‘Why the stones are 
diamond!” 

“TI know it, sir.” 

“It is quite valuable—very fine water, and 
elegantly cut. I should think we might allow— 
well, say a hundred and fifty dollars for it!” 

“T must have two hundred,” faintly said 
Millicent, extending her hand. ‘Give it back 
to me, sir, if you please.” 

“Wait a minute—let me speak to Mr. Gar- 
net,” said the clerk, still eyeing the shabby 
cloak, and close brown veil, with an eye of dis- 
trust. 

He went down the long room to the plump, 
bald-headed old gontleman, who sat in a sort of 
wire cage at the farthest extremity. 

“What is it, Smith?” said the old gentleman, 
adjusting his gold spectacles. 

“A ring, sir—a diamond fing, that has been 
brought here for sale by that young woman. I 
saw at once that the stones were very fine, and 
offered a hundred a fifty; but she wants two 
hundred for it.” 

Mr. Garnet surveyed the jewels with the keen 
eye of a connoisseur. 

«Buy it!” was his simple remark—mentally 
accompanied, however, by the remark, ‘‘ Worth 
three hundred and fifty, at the very least!” 

The young man hesitated a moment with the 
velvet box in his hand. 

“The thing has rather a suspicious look to it, 
sir,” he hazagded. “Don’t you suppose she has 
stolen the ring?” P 

“That is none of our business,” returns Mr. 
Garnet, dryly; and the interview, watched by 
poor Millicent with a beating heart, terminated. 

It seemed an age before the young man had 
duly counted over the crumpled bills, and they 
were safely deposited in her little Porte-Mon- 
naie. Then she hastened away with a feeling 
of sick despair at her heart. All the misgivings 
which, up to this time, had been kept at bay by 
her firm resolution, now came thronging across 
her brain. What would Frank Westminster 
say? How could she account to him for the 
absence of her engagement-ring? Her head 
ached too violently even to think of the possible 
consequences of the rash action into which she 
had allowed herself to be hurried, as she onee 
more stole tremblingly into the basement door, 
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and crept guiltily up the back stairway to her 
own room, 7 

It was after eight o’clock when Charlotte 
Tremaine knocked at the door of her cousin’s 
apartment. 

‘Millicent! Millicent! are you asleep?” 

“‘No—only lying down for a little while,” 
returned the faint, half choked voice. 

“Aren’t you going with me to Mrs. Ashbury’s 
to-night?” 

“Please excuse me this time, cousin Char- 
lotte—my head aches too much!” 

“T am sorry!’ exclaimed Charlotte, in simu- 
lated accents of kindness. ‘‘Won’t you have a 
cup of tea?” 

“Thank you—no. All I need is quiet!” 

“Very well, then. I will make your excuses 
to Mrs. Ashbury.” 

Charlotte turned away with a strange smile 
curving the corners of her hard mouth. 

“I don’t wonder your head aches, my young 
lady,” she mentally commented, “after the jaunt 
you had to-night. I will ascertain what Mr. 
Westminster thinkseof your twilight meetings 
with young gentlemen of questionable appear- 
ance, and your sudden parting with his elegant 
gage d amour !” 

She took unusual pains with her toilet that 
evening; and she certainly did look very well 
in her glistening robes of pink glace silk, with 
trimmings of pearly point lace, and a crimson 
japonica in her brown curls. 

Mrs. Ashbury’s rooms were already crowded 
when she entered with her mother; but she 
quietly detached herself from her chaperon, and 
worked her way through the perfumed and riust- 
ling throng, scattering here a smile, and there 
a glance or word, yet intent the while upon her 
one object. And she gained it at last. 

“‘I knew he would be here,” ‘She thought to 
herself, as she caught a glimpse of Frank West- 
minster’s tall head above the crowd in the 
music-room. ‘Evidently looking for some one— 
what a pity he will have to be disappointed.” 

She came forward with an ingenuous smile 
upon her countenance, and lightly touched his 
arm with her fan. 

“Mr. Westminster!” 

He started a little at first, then greeted her 
cordially, although not without a very per- 
ceptible shade of chagrin at seeing that she 
was alone. 

‘Miss Ayres, your cousin, is well, I hope?” 

‘She excused herself from accompanying me 
to-night on the plea of a severe headache,” said 
Charlotte, hesitatingly; ‘but I scarcely think 
that was the real reason!” 





‘‘Miss Tremaine, I am at a loss to understand 
you!” 

“Mr. Westminster,” said Charlotte, gravely, 
“I presume I shall expose myself to the accu- 
sation of meddling in affairs in which I can 
have no concern; but I cannot stand by, dumb 
and acquiescent, while your confiding nature is 
being so grossly deceived!” 

“Deceived!” he exclaimed. ‘Deceived by 
whom?” 

“By my artful and designing cousin, Milli- 
cent Ayres,” she answered, firmly. ‘Pardon 
me—but I only speak the truth.” 

And, like a serpent pouring forth its deadly 
venom, Charlotte Tremaine told her distorted 
story, omitting no circumstance that was likely 
to give it a prejudicial coloring! 

“<I will not believe it!” said Frank Westmin- 
ster, vehemently. ‘‘I will never believe it!” 

“Very well,” returned Charlotte, composedly, 
‘¢just as you please. Only remember that I do 
not ask you to give credence to the story on my 
own unsupported testimony. [I simply tell you 
what I saw with my own eyes; and you can see 
the ring itself, and learn its history, by inquir- 
ing at Drop & Garnet’s, én: Broadway!” 

Frank Westminster had sunk nervelessly 
down upon a sofa with a face that was paler 
than death. 

“If Millicent Ayres is false!’’ he muttered, 
clenching his hands fiercely together, “there 
is no truth in woman. But I cannot believe 
it—I cannot!” 

“Of course, I do not expect you to believe 
anything that is not capable of proof,’”’ said 
Charlotte, calmly playing with the tassels of 
her fan. ‘But I do not see how you can dis- 
credit the evidence at Drop & Garnet's; or, if 
you still remain unconvinced, nothing can be 
easier than for you to be an unseen witness of 
Millicent’s expedition to the.liquor store in 
Oram street at noon to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” he said, haughtily, while a red 
flush rose to his cheek. ‘I have not yet de- 
scended so low as to occupy the position of 8 
listener, or a spy.” 

“Just as you please,” flashed Miss Charlotte, 
a little nettled. And, at the same moment, @ 
young gentleman came up to request Miss Tre- 
maine’s hand for the next polka, and the singu- 
lar interview was broyght abruptly to an end. 

Poor Mr. Westminster! Is it at all strange, 
under the circumstances, that he got very little 
sleep that night, waking from brief, troubled 
dreams, with a vague sense that some great 
calamity was hanging over him? Millicent’s 
rest was equally broken, poor thing; while 
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Charlotte Tremaine, strange to say, slept as 
sweetly as an infant, and waked up fresher 
than any rose! 

The shutters had hardly been taken down 
from Messrs. Drop & Garnet’s plate-glass win- 
dows the next morning, when Frank Westmin- 
ster’s span of dashing grays drew up at the 
door. The clerk rushed forward with the most 
smiling complaisance—Mr. Westminster was 
well known to be a customer worth securing. 

“What can I have the pleasure of showing 
you, sir?” 

“I wish to look at diamond rings,” he said, 
briefly, and in a voice that sounded constrained 
and unnatural. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

The attentive clerk spread a box of glittering 
jewels out on the counter for his inspection. He 
took up one, fashioned like a star of diamonds, 
and read on its inner circlet, through a mist of 
horror, the engraved word “ Millicent!” 

“How is this?” he asked, showing the in- 
scription to the clerk. «It would appear to be 
a second-hand ring!” 

“Yes, sir—to be sure. We can easily efface 
the name, however, if you choose to take the 
ring. The truth is, it was brought here last 
night by a young woman, and, in the hurry of 
purchase, the name was not observed!” 

“TI will take it, as it is,” said Westminster, 
briefly. He could not endure that the token 
which had been so sacred to him, should 
handled and noted by perhaps a dozen hands— 
a mere article of barter! 

Well—there was no longer any margin for 
doubt after this convincing proof. The little 
ring in his pocket might have been a thousand 
pound weight dragging down his heart, so 
heavily did it sink, as he took his seat once 
more in the waiting sleigh; the vivid winter 
sunshine might have been Arctic gloom, for 
all the cheer it brought to his brooding brow. 
Charlotte Tremaine was right—and the ten- 
derest hopes of his heart were dashed rudely 
to the ground! 

Frank Westminster had had very few triais 
in the course of his life, and it is not strange 
that his whole nature gave way before the fiery 
ordeal of this overwhelming grief. 

The jeweled hand of the dainty French clock, 
on the mantle in Mrs. Tremaine’s parlor, indi- 
cated that it was nearly three when Millicent 
Ayres returned, weak and faint, from her dis- 
tasteful appointment in Oram street, having 
lent her slender aid to lift the repentant prodi- 
gal from the slough of degradation and despair 
into which he had fallen. Charlotte was sitting 





at the piano, practicing over a new piece of 
music—she looked up smilingly as Millicent 
entered. 

««There’s a letter for you on the table, Milly,” 
she said; ‘‘Mr. Westminster’s servant brought 
it an hour or two ago.” 

Millicent took the letter, and hastened up 
stairs with it, wondering if Charlotte had heard 
the loud beating of her poor, frightened little 
heart! Almost before she broke the seal of 
the letter, her foreboding apprehensions had 
fathomed its contents. 

Nor were those apprehensions groundless; 
the color died slowly away from her cheek as 
shé read the note—Frank Westminster’s cold, 
upbraiding farewell—enclosing the only billet 
she had ever written him, and dissolving their 
engagement, finally and irrevocably. 

She did not faint; she did not break into 
torrents of wild, unavailing tears, as so,.many 
would have done; but, as she sat there, white 
and trembling, with clasped hands and dilated 
eyes of despair, ig seemed to her as if she were 
tasting more than the bitterness of death! 

Weeks passed away, and months, and Milli- 
cent Ayres lived on, as if the sunshine had not 
ebbed away from her young life; pale, meek- 
eyed, and heart-broken. Charlotte Tremaine 
had back her revenge on the poor girl who had 
unconsciously been her rival—much good might 
it do her! 

“Millicent, would you not like to see the 
picture at ——’s Gallery? Charlotte is going, 
and I think you would enjoy it.” 

Mrs. Tremaine’s smooth voice broke in on 
the thread of her niece’s sad musings like a 
discordant element. 

“TI do not care to go, thank you, aunt,” said 
Millicent, apathetically ; she had little interest 
in the world’s matters now. 

‘But I really think it would do you good, my 
love; and, besides, I do not exactly approve of 
Charlotte’s going around so much by herself— 
it looks better for you to accompany her.” 

Millicent rose at once with listless obedi- 
ence—she had not energy to contest the point, 
and cared little whether she went or stayed. 
But the fine chian scun, and the limpid atmos- 
phere of the great painting, were thrown hope- 
lessly away on the grave, sad eyes that saw 
without seeing! 

‘<Milly,” whispered Charlotte, ‘‘would you 
just as soon wait for me here a few niinutes? 
I am going round to Madame Le Clair’s about 
my opera-hat, and I won’t be gone long.” 

“Yes—I’ll wait!” 

She was still sitting in front of the picture, 
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as motionless as a pale statue, when a gentleman 
came up, and stood, with folded arms, before 
the canvas, looking at it with an absent, in- 
attentive gaze. The blood rushed to her brow 
with sudden, scarlet tide. 

“Frank! Mr. Westminster!” 

He turned with a start of surprise; it was the 
first time they had met since the engagement, 
that had been so rudely severed. She beckoned 
him, with simple dignity, to her side. 

“Frank!” she said, quietly, ‘I have a right 
to ask some explanation at your hands. What 
has parted us so strangely, and so effectually? 
Iam unaware of having, in any manner, de- 
served your coldness. It was scarcely kindy or 
just, in you to condemn me without a hearing.” 

Westminster looked into her pale, altered 
face with a strange misgiving. 

“It cannot be possible,” he thought, ‘that 
I have been wrong all this time; and yet-——” 

There was something in the gaze of her true, 
serious eyes that arrested that half-formed 
sentence in his brain, and mgde him resolve to 
be as frank as she had been. He told her 
minutely, and without reserve, all that Char- 
lotte Tremaine had implied, and he had sus- 
pected. 

‘Tell me that we were wrong, Millicent,” he 
pleaded, ‘‘take me back to your heart once 
more, for the pure light of your eyes cannot 
deceive!” 

She took a folded letter from the pocket of 
her dress. 

‘Read it,” she said, gently. 

It was a letter from Jack Tremaine, bearing 





a foreign post-mark; a letter of enthusiastic 
thanks and gratitude, sent from his far-away 
Australian home. 

«I will pay you that money some day, Milly,” 
he wrote. ‘I will come home, God willing, a 
rich and respectable man, to tell my step-mother 
and sister, whose hand it was that held me back 
from disgrace and death, when they turned 
coldly from me!” 

And then Millicent told him the whole story, 
keeping back no detail nor circumstance. 

“Can you blame me, Frank?” she asked, 
through her tears. . 

‘Blame you, my dearest? No; but I shall 
never cease to blame myself. Why did I ever 
allow myself to be blinded by Charlotte Tre- 
maine’s malice? Millicent, if you can forgive 
me; if you can once more promise to be my 
wife, my life shall be spent in the vain endeavor 
to become worthy of your priceless love?” 

“Are you ready, Millicent?” said Miss Tre- 
maine’s voice, as she put her French-bonneted 
head into the exhibition-room, half an hour or 
so later. 

“She is ready, Miss Tremaine,” said Frank 
Westminster, coldly; ‘‘but she has promised to 
allow me to escort her home.” 

And Charlotte Tremaine’s dazzled eyes saw 

the sparkle of the diamond star on Milly’s hand, 
as it lay in Frank’s tender clasp; and she felt 
that her maneuvres had been in vain. 
@ Millicent’s diamonds had wrought their work 
of charity and redemption, and come back to her, 
a score of times more precious than they were 
before. 





IN .THE MOONLIGHT. 





BY ELLIS YETT. 





Tue garden-gate has opened and shut 
A score of times to-night; 
And I have leaned forth from my lattice 
Into the fair moonlight; 
But, though Nina’s lovers have passed the door— 
Our Nina counts her lovers by the score— 
No one has come for me. 


There are lights and laughter down below— 
But I sit in the dark— 
And music, and songs, and lovelit eyes, 
And blushes bright—but, hark! 
Is there some one calling me? 
It was only the ring-dove’s sweet good-night— 
Or a fairy’s laugh in the bright moonlight— 
No one is calling me. 


And yet he promised to come to-night, 
When the moon had climbed the hill; 
And he knows I am waiting and watching for him, 





Watching and waiting still; 
And he knows, whatever there might have been, 
I only care for him, for him— 

Yet he does not come to me. 


Perhaps there are brighter eyes than mine— 
A fairer, fresher face ; 

And lips which have caught a sweeter smile, 
That lures him with its grace; 

And the old words are set to a new, new tune, 

While I sit alone ’neath the risen moon— 
And he has forgotten me. 


The garden-gate has opened and shut 
A score of times to-night; 

The laugh and the song are hushed, yet I still 
Sit in the pale moonlight. 

But I give my faith where I gave my heart, 

And I know he is longing with all his heart— 
Longing to come to me. 
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A MOTHER’S STORY. 





BY 8. 


N. D. 





In that dreamy, rainbow-tinted time, that 
comes in the lives of most young girls, I had 
magnificent visions of my own womanhood. The 
plain, shy girl should be changed into a world- 
worshiped woman; but that world should wor- 
ship from afar. 

The guest-chamber of my heart should never 
be opened. I would hold the key in my own 
hand, and in time the rusty hinges would for- 
get to swing, even though the lock was turned. 
Life was for two great ends, I said; and my 
life should not§e burned out on one hearth- 
stone, giving its light and warmth to but one 
household, and leaving but a few gray ashes at 
last, that must need a lettered shaft to tell that 
Ruth Castle, like other women, loved and mar- 
ried, labored and died. Having decided what 
I would not be, I was long in determining what 
Iwould be. Being the fifth daughter of a poor 
farmer, I often had my towering air-castles 
dashed to the ground by a call to attend the 
churn, or to do some other domestic duty 
equally distasteful to a dawning genius. Some 
time in my fifteenth year, I became convinced 
that my destiny was to be wrought out by my 
pen. . 
Sweet, stolen hours I had beneath the old 
garret-roof. Never a miser cherished his gold 
as I those straggling rhymes and crude senti- 
ments hoarded in a barrel of corn-husks, long 
saved by mother to be made into a mattress 
when enough should be obtained. The supply 
was found to be sufficient, one day, when I was 
away from home, and disposed of accordingly. 
Imagine my dismay when, on my return, I found 
my treasure in the hands of an older sister, and 
myself the subject of her keen wit. In astorm 
of passion I tore them from her, and in a mo- 
ment they were destroyed. The fire that burned 
them was no fiercer than the fire of anger within 
me, which burned and charred the fair sisterly 
love I had ever held for her. 

From that time I forsook my garret retreat. 


I could not think of it without an angry sense § 


of injury; but many an hour I spent in idle 
dreaming, trusting no more to pen and paper. 
Spite of all this, as the march of the years 
went on, my dreams were broken, and my key 
stolen. I looked in that guarded chamber one 


day, and the guest was there—true-hearted i up stairs, to account for my woeful face. 





Mark Gibson. Well, I knew he was not my 
ideal, my fancy-painted hero, whom I had seen 
in my less ambitious dreams; but, fortunately, 
many of those visions had faded and revealed 
sterner life-views. 

At twenty my father told me he considered 
me a sensible young woman, and gave me his 
consent to marry. So I became Ruth Gibson, 
wife of a lumber-dealer. Alas! for the hopes 
and aspirations of fifteen. Six years of happy 
activity, in which were blended a wife’s and 
mother’s love and care, gave me work enough 
for heart, head, and hands; then the old long- 
ing to write came back. I thought, with added 
years, I had gained in wisdom, though I had 
not in courage; for I dared not confide in my 
h nd my desire of doing some noble work, 
of ‘winning a place among women famous and 
honored, fearing more his ridicule than his dis- 
approval. 

Again I made the garret my home retreat; 
but my time and thoughts were not as undis- 
turbed as in my earlier literary attempts, for 
Master Harry, our three-years-old idol, would 
often trespass on my precincts with unanswer- 
able questions and innumerable wants—diving 
his busy little hands into every box and barrel, 
and pulling down everything within reach, at 
the risk of both his head and mine. After many 
weary, patient hours, I at last completed ao 
sketch, which I determined to send to the pub- 
lishers of a magazine to which I subscribed. 
This was not-to be an easy part of my project, 
for, to prevent exposure, it must be mailed in 
another town. Meanwhile I sought a safe place 
in which to hide my treasure; and found it by 
raising a board in the garret-floor, and placing 
my manuscript on the lathes and plaster be- 
neath. <A few days after, my husband asked me 
to ride with him to Granby. I readily assented, 
for there would be the opportunity of mailing 
my story. I ran eagerly up to its hiding-place; 
but to my astonishment it was gone; where, it 
was impossible to conjecture. I felt that no 
human hand could have removed it; and the 
mystery of its disappearance almost terrified 
me. I went down with so crest-fallen an air 
that my husband remarked it. I pointed toa 
rent in my dress, which I had made in my flight 
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Weeks passed away, and my secret brain- 
work was not restored. I did not like to think 
of it; I began to have a superstitious dread of 
its appearing, to accuse me of some neglected 
duty. Spring-days came, and with them the 
work of all good housewives—house-cleaning. 
Turning over some boxes in the garret, I found 
something I had never seen before, and some- 
thing I had—a rat’s nest, and all around it bits 
of paper—remnants of my ill-fated story. I did 
not tell of my discovery, but from that day com- 
menced a fearful war against rats and mice. I 
gave no quarter to my prisoners when taken 
alive—for the gleaming eyes seemed always 
mocking me. Not willing that the fate of my 
genius should be decided by a rat tribunal, I 
gathered my spare moments together, and com- 
menced another story. Many interruptions pre- 
vented its completion during the summer. When 
winter came, I promised myself more leisure. 
One day’s work would finish it; and the day 
chosen was one on which my husband wofild 
be away from home, and for the night also. As 
he left the house, he said, ‘Take care of Harry, 
he doesn’t seem well to-day.”” I replied, ‘‘He 
is only a little cros#;” and thought no more of 
his father’s caution. When I began to write, 
the child became so troublesome that I sent him 
to the kitchen, to remain with Bridget till I 
called for him. Dinner was served, and eaten 
alone, for Harry was asleep in the nursery. 
Bridget said she wished I would just look at 
him, for he didn’t seem to ’pear right. Lost in 
my imaginary realm, I forgot my poor boy till 
the lamps were lighted; and I heard the soft 
pattering of little feet, and felt the tender clasp 
of little arms, and a sweet voice said, as the 
aching head laid on my bosom, “Oh! I’se so 
sick! Arn’t you solly, Muller?” All that long 
afternoon he had been moaning in his pain, and 
would only disturb me for his good-night kiss. 
I gave it, and laid him in his crib, telling him 
to be good and quiet, and he would be well in 
the morning. I then returned to my writing, 
finished it at a late hour, and then retired to 
my chamber. Still ringing in my ear I hear 
. the same sound I then heard as I opened my 
door. It was Harry’s voice, choked with croup, 
trying to call my name. For a moment I was 
paralyzed; then the doctor was summoned, and 
every remedy applied; but none availed. All 
night my words mocked me. ‘You will be 
well in the morning!” 

When the morning came, it was, indeed, 
*‘well with the child;” but for the mother, how 
was it? How wasI to meet my husband? Could 
I tell him that my neglect had killed his boy? 





Weak-hearted, as I had been weak-minded, J 
confessed nothing, and doubled my sin. I cannot 
tell how much'I suffered: I could offer no con- 
solation to my husband, and shrank from his 
comforting words. Sometimes I thought I saw 
a mournful, doubting look in his eye, as he 
would ask me over and over again for the par- 
ticulars of that fatal day; and to answer those 
questions, I had not only to resort to conceal- 
ment, but to falsehood. Wearily a year dragged 
by; with its close, God, in his pitying love, 
trusted to me another little life. Gratefully 
and prayerfully accepted it—but still E was 
not happy. There was a weight on my soul 
that nothing would lighten but to tell Mark 
my weakness and my sin. But I had waited 
too long, even the comfort of confession was 
denied me, for my sin had found me out. 

I thought I had destroyed a my miserable 
scribblings, but some of them had been mislaid, 
and found by Mark among his papers. He came 
to my room, where I sat holding the babe, with 
the writings in his hand, and told me how he had, 
long before Harry’s death, suspected the thing 
of which he held the proof. “I do not oppose 
youin your literary attempts,” he said. “For 
myself, I will not require any wifely duty, and 
only ask for whatever love you can freely spare; 
but for this child I ask more.” He raised the 
little fellow in his arms, and turned away that 
I might not see his feelings softening over the 
babe, but hardening toward me. 
continued, ‘‘a mother’s‘care; but if you have 
not leisure for that, let us understand it so at 
once, and a suitable person shall be provided 
to attend to his comforts and wants.” 

Humbly and remorsefully I listened, then 
told him how I had sinned and suffered; how 
his tenderness had made me feel my own un- 
worthiness ; and shrinking from him, he had 
thought me cold and neglectful. As I had sought 
forgiveness from above, so now I sought it from 
him. Fully and freely he gave it—and the hap- 
piest hour for months past was then. 

The old dream of fame was ended forever 
with little Harry’s sweet life. Never again have 
I taken up my pen in the hope of winning 
literary distinction. To-day I write the record 
of my folly and sin as a penance and a warning. 

By the side of my darling’s grave, God 
taught me a great and solemn truth; that the 
sublimest work given unto woman to do, is 
in making little children worthy of the places 
of honor which the world opens to their ad- 
vancing years; is in fitting them here below for 
the Infinite Love that awaits them in the “far 
beyond.” 
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BY MES. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to Act of 


, in the year 1866, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 


Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 272, 


' Anna felt the silence, and, looking up, saw 
that he was gone She heard his footsteps 
going rapidly down the stairs. Quick as thought 
she snatched up her bonnet and shawl. She 
would not part with him so. If the whole world 


dropped from under her feet she would aaa | 


him. Down the stairs she went like a lapwing, 


wrapping the shawl about her as she ran. He} 


walked swiftly, as men do when stung to quick 
motion by pain. She soon came up with him; 
but that moment a panic of shame seized her, 
and she lagged behind, growing fainter and 
fainter each moment. An impulse of self-pre- 
servation had sent her into the street. She 
could not part with him so. That proud woman 
had no right to ask it. She would follow him 
home. She would demand a release from her 
promise from that haughty woman in his pre- 
sence, and tell him how she loathed that man 
Ward; that a thousand thousand worlds would 
not induce her to marry him. How could he 
believe it of her, even though she told it her- 


Wild with these rash thoughts, she would 
have called out for him to stop; but she was 
panting for breath, and no sound came when 
she made a wild effort to utter his name. 

Then, with the faintness, came other thoughts. 
His parents never would consent that he should 
marry her. It would be ruin, utter ruin to him. 
What wild, wicked thing was she about? After 
resisting her own love, and his unhappiness so 
bravely, was she to destroy it all and ruin him 
becduse of that awful heartache? But she was 
80 tired, so completely worn out. A few mo- 
ments she would rest on that door-step, and 





then go home. It did not matter much what > 
became of her, since he had gone believing her 3 
& fickle, heartless girl, capable of marrying ; 
that creature. No, it was of very little conse- 3 
quence for—for—for—— 3 

Unhappy girl, she had fallen into insensibility 
on that door-step, and there she lay like a lost 
lamb, pale and still. 

Anna had scarcely rested on those cold stones 3 
five minutes, when an old man turned from the 
street and was about to mount the steps. He 


saw her lying there, with the light from a street- 
lamp blazing on her features. They were so 
white that he thought at first she must be dead. 
Stooping down, he found that she had fainted, 
and rang the bell violently. A servant came 
out, and, lifting the insensible girl between 
them, master and man bore her into that old- 
fashioned family mansion, which I have de- 
scribed in the early part of this stoxy. 

They laid her on a broad-seated old sofa in 
the front room, and then, for the first time, that 
strange old man recognized her as the girl he 
had seen in that poverty-stricken home-picture. 
He had been a vqyage to Europe since then, 
but those delicate features were fresh in his 
memory yet. 

“Bring brandy, wine, everything that can 
help her out of this cold fit,” he said to the ser- 
vant. ‘I know the girl, and will take charge 
of her myself.” 

The wine and brandy were brought. With 
his old hand shaking the glass unsteadily, the 
master poured wine through those white lips. 
It was a simple case of exhaustion, and Anna 
soon felt a glow of life diffusing itself through 
her frame. 

“Give me another glass—not the brandy, 
that is too strong; but generous wine hurts 


no one. Take another drink, child, and then 
tell me all about it. Remember, I am your 
friend.” 


“Yes,” said Anna, “I remember you were 
very good to grandmother and the children 
once. We do not forget such kindness.” 

‘‘But how happens it that you are here?” 
inquired the old man, smoothing her hair with 
his hand. ‘Come out on an errand, I suppose, 
or something like that, and wilted down on my 
door-step. Singular, wasn’t it? Do you know 
that your brother is in my employ? Found the 
place out for himself; didn’t know it was mine. 
Mean to make a man of that shaver, I promise 
you. True as steel, and good as gold. Now tell 
me all about yourself.” 

“Oh! if I only could,” she said, looking ear- 
nestly in his face. 


“But you can. Ofcourse, you can.’ 
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“Perhaps you might help me,” she said, 
rising to her elbow. ‘‘Somehow I feel as if—— 
but you couldn’t.” 

‘Who knows. I have helped a great many 
people in my lifetime.” 

‘But not young girls like me, who have trou- 
bles that money cannot cure.” 

«Little lady, permit me to doubt that.” 

She rose higher on the sofa-pillows, and 
looked at him with her great, earnest eyes. 

‘I will fancy that you are my father, and 
tell you everything,” she said. 

“Do,” answered the old man, but his voiee 
shook a little, ‘¢do.” 

Anna told him everything, even to her love 
for Horace Savage, for the old man helped her 
forward with low spoken questions, and she 
could talk to him with more ease than if it had 
been her grandmother, with whom she was just 
@ little shy about some of her feelings. There 
may be things in the human heart which we 
can confide to strangers more easily than we 
can ‘explain them to our dearest friends. At 
any rate, Anna opened her innocent, young 
heart to that old man, as if she h@l been saying 
her prayers before God. With him she felt such 
a sense of protection that she smiled in his face 
more than once through her tears. 

“Let the whole thing alone, child. Move 
into the new house as soon as you like, and 
wait till I can think everything over. But, 
above all things, get a little sunshine into those 
eyes; you shall mever be sorry for having 
trusted the old man. As for that young scamp 
Ward, Gould shall take care of him. But where 
do you live?” 

Anna gave him the name and number of the 
house. He seemed surprised. 

‘‘Why, that house belongs to me; and you 
have been paying rent in it all the time to this 
good-hearted woman? I remember, my agent 
said that he had a good tenant there. I won't 
forget that the woman has been kind to you 
and your grandmother.” 

‘Most of all to her,” said Anna. 

‘‘And this grandmother—does she bear her 
age well?” 

“Oh! you must ask some one else—to me 
grandma is lovely.” 

«And she was kind to you?” 

“Kind!” 

Anna’s fine eyes opened wide at the ques- 
tion. 

“TI was foolish to ask that, of course—grand- 
mother’s are always kind.” 

“But she isn’t like any other grandmother 


for us, gone without food that we might have 
enough. When my father was alive——” 

‘Hush! hush! we need not speak of him. 
Robert has told me all about that.” 

The old man was a little excited, and seemed 
to shrink into himself when Anna mentioned 
her father. So she changed the subject, and 
said she must go home, they would miss her 
and be frightened. 

“Yes,” the old man said, ‘“‘perhaps they 
would. She was looking natural again and 
might go; but it would be as well not to say 
;where she had been. No geod in talking too 
much, even if it was only to an old grand- 
mother.” 

Anna promised not to say anything about 
her little adventure. It did really seem to her 
as if Providence had taken away her strength 
at that door-step for some kind purpose, with 
which it would be sacrilege for her to interfere. 
She had a world of faith in that old man’s 
power to help her, and went home, if not happy, 
greatly comforted. 

The very next morning young Gould sought 
an interview with his uncle, and told him the 
whole story about young Ward, and his own 
great fault regarding the Burns family. He 
concealed nothing, either of his former extra- 
vagant entanglements, or the last vile act which 
this man had perpetrated under his patron- 
age. 

The old man listened in dead silence till 
Gould had exhausted his subject. Then he 
looked him quietly in the face, and spoke in 
his usual dry fashion. 

“‘Had you succeeded in really injuring this 
girl, I should have broken with you forever,” 
he said. 

‘«J—I never thought of injuring her. It was 
only a freak, a sudden fancy to know who and 
what she was. i hope you believe me, uncle?” 
“If I did not, you would have little chance 
to convince me, for I would not endure yout in 
my presence an hour. Let that pass. You 
were about to say something more—ask some- 
thing of me, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 was, having given these people 
some annoyance——” 

“Driven them from a in fact,” 
broke in the uncle. 

“Yes, as you say, driven them from their 
home. I—lI should like, in short, to give them 
a better one.” 

‘‘But that is already secured to them.” 

‘‘ How did you know that, uncle? Oh! I see, 
you have been questioning the boy. But there 
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like, uncle. I think young Savage is at the 
bottom of that movement.” 

“Very likely... He seems a generous young 
fellow enough.” 

“But I cannot accept his generosity. No 
man shall be permitted to pay the penalty of 
my fault.” 

“Noman? What if I choose to take that in, 
with your other expenses?” 

“Ah! that is another thing.” 

“Entirely! Well, now do not trouble your- 
self about young Savage, if you love the girl.” 

“But I don’t. On the contrary, uncle, I am 
deuced near loving another girl, if not quite in 
for it.” 

“That is fortunate, because I could not per- 
mit you to marry this one. She’s too good for 
you, fifty per cent. too good.” 

“Well, uncle, we won’t quarrel about that. 
But the new home. Either Savage or old Mrs. 
Halstead is providing that, and I won’t permit 
it. We must take this on ourselves.” 

“We?” 

“Yes. For what am I without you?” 

The old man’s eyes glistened. He took young 
Gould’s hand in his with a vigorous pressure. 

“True enough—true enough! No man is 
sufficient to himself. That which men call in- 
dependence of our fellow-creatures only brings 
loneliness, But about this house, nephew? It 
belongs to me—I own all that property, every 
foot of it, and better paying houses can’t “be 
found. Old Mrs. Halstead lived in one of ’em 
before she took up her residence with her hus- 
band’s son, and we’ve kept it on hand, thinking 
that she might want to go back.” 

“Then you know Mrs. Halstead?” 

“A little. She was my tenant. Well, your 
suspicions were right. Young Savage did want 
to make the family more comfortable. He is 
an honorable young fellow, Gould, and did not 
want to risk the girl’s good name by direct 
help—so he went to Halstead’s daughter.” 

“What, Miss Eliza?” 

“No. I think they efll her Georgiana.” 

“Confound his impudence!” muttered Gould. 

“What were you saying, nephew?” 

“Nothing, sir. But is Savage so intimate 
with the Halsteads as that?” 

“Decidedly. Mrs. Savage hints that there is 
an engagement between her son and the young 
lady.” 

“I—I don’t believe it, sir.” 

“Nor I, At any rate, this Georgiana con- 
sented to act as his agent; and, thinking as you 
do, that old people are worth something in an 


mother for help. Her grandmother came to 
me about the house, and I took the whole affair 
off her hands, knowing what a scamp you have 
been, and guessing that you would be wild to 
make atonement.” 

“Uncle!” 

** Well, sir.” 

“You are too good. 
this kindness.” 

‘Of course, you are!”’ said the old man, 
looking at him with eyes that twinkled as 
through a mist. “But what about this little 
Halstead girl?” 

“Uncle, since I saw her in that garret with 
that family, I honestly believe I am getting in 
love with that girl.” 

‘‘Hem!” muttered the old man, pressing his 
thin lips to keep them from smiling too broadly; 
‘the second confession in twenty-four hours. I 
wonder if Miss Eliza would lend me her flying 
Cupid?” 

“‘Why, what do you know about the Cupid?” 
inquired Gould, laughing. 

‘Oh! the young lady sent for me, and I went. 
She was in full state with that little winged imp 
dancing over her.” 

“Did she ask you to sit on the ottoman?” 
asked Gould, going into convulsions of laughter. 

“Yes; but I told her my joints were too 
rusty.” 

‘“‘And she answered that ‘hearts never grow 
old.’ I know all about it. Oh! uncle, beware! 
But what on earth did she want of you?” 

“‘She wanted to make some inquiries about 
my nephew.” 

“What?” 

‘‘How much he was worth in his own right, 
and if I knew that his heart was touched.” 

“No!” 

“If he would, in the end, be my heir; and if 
I intended to divide with him before my death.” 

“Qh! ah, this is too much. Had the crea- 
ture an idea about Georgiana? Was I goose 
enough to let her guess that?” 

«Georgiana! Nothing of that; Miss Eliza 
was speaking in her ow® behalf.” 

“Oh, uncle! that’s too bad; with all my 
faults, I do not deserve that.’’ 

“It is a solemn truth, though.” 

Here the old man broke into a low, chuckling 
laugh; and Gould, well-bred as he was, broke 
into a wild ecstasy of fun. 

“She asked my consent.” 

“What, under the Cupid?” 

“Said she could not think of encouraging 
your devotion without that.” 


I am unworthy of all 





emergency, she went at once to her grand- 


**No! no! no! she didn’t do that!” 
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‘Said that it was but right to confess that 
her first maiden affections had, for a moment, 
wandered to another, who might even then 
hold her in honor bound to him; but her love, 
the pure, deep, holy, irresistible feeling would 
forever turn to my nephew, though she might, 
such was her fine sense of honor, be compelled 
to marry another.” 

“Qh, uncle, uncle! do break off. I shall die— 
I shall die with laughing. Have mercy, uncle.” 

“T am an indulgent old fellow, Gould, and I 
told her that my consent should not. be with- 
held, when you asked it.” 

“You did—and then?” 

“Then she kissed my hand, slid down, with 
one knee on the ottoman, and asked my bless- 
ing.” 

“And you gave it?” 

“No, Gould; an old man’s blessing is too 
sacred for such trifling; but Louis, the grand, 
never lifted a woman from her knees more 
regally. She was delighted with me.” 

“T wonder she did not put in a reversionary 
interest in yourself, uncle,” 

“She did, rather. I think she said, if her 
young heart had not gone out to my nephew, 
it would still have rested in the family.” 

“Excuse me, uncle, but this is getting too 
funny; I have got a pain in my side already. 
Just let me off awhile till I take breath.” 

“But about Georgiana?” 

“Don’t, uncle. I cannot bear to have that 
sweet girl mentioned in the same day with that 
excruciating old maid.” 

“That is right, Gould. We'll talk of her an- 
other time.” 





CHAPTER XX. 

Groraiana HatstTeEap called on Mrs. Savage 
as she had promised. She knew nothing of the 
change that had come. over Horace, and went 
with a heavy heart to perform a painful task. 
Mrs. Savage received her with more than her 
usual cordiality. She took off her bonnet with 
her own hands, smoothed her hair caressingly, 
and kissed her forehea@ before she allowed the 
girl to find a seat. 

“And how is my pet of pets?” she said, smil- 
ing down upon that lovely face. ‘It is a long 
time since you have been here, child.” 

“Yes,” said Georgie. ‘I have been so busy, 
so—that is, I have not felt like going out.” 

“Ah! I understand it all. Miss Eliza has 
been talking to you; what a mischievous crea- 
ture she is. But do not believe a word of it, 
dear. Horace cares no more about that Burns 


girl than I do.” 





“But I thought you liked her so much!” said 
Georgie, faithful to her promise. ‘Why not, 
she is a good girl, and so pretty?” 

“Why, Georgie, what has come over you? 
But, perhaps, Eliza has been discreet for once.” 

‘*No, she hasn’t.. Aunt Eliza don’t know what 
discretion is. She told me a hundred cruel 
things about that poor girl; but not one of them 
is true.” 

“And, among the rest, something about my 
son. Confess, dear, that she has?” 

‘Well, yes, I do not deny that. But, so far 
as relates to him, I think it is the truth.” 

‘“‘You think it is the truth, Georgie, and speak 
80 quietly about it? How can you?” 

“She is a dear, sweet girl, Mrs. Savage; and 
I think Horace loves her.” 

“Horace does no such thing, Georgie, and 
you know it. His real love has always been 
for you, my own child.” 

“I hope not,” answered Georgie, demurely; 
‘‘for I can never love him.” 

“‘Georgiana Halstead!” 

“It’s true, Mrs. Savage. I haven’t had the 
courage to tell you so before, because your 
heart was set on it; but, try as hard as we will, 
Horace and I cannot—that is, I cannot marry 
Horace.” 

Poor child! how she struggled to shield her 
pride, and yet speak the truth. She was trem- 
bling all over, and yet smiled into Mrs. Savage's 
astonished face, as if it were the easiest thing 
in the world that she was doing. 

“Georgiana, I cannot think that you are in 
earnest.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Savage, you must think so.” 

“You are angry about the girl, and will not 
let me know it.” 

“Indeed, I am not. In my whole life I nevar 
saw a finer girl—she is worth-a dozen of me.” 

“No human being could ever claim half so 
much, dear little Geergie. Come, come, tell me 
the truth; you are very angry with Horace, 
and no wonder—he trigs even my patience.” 

‘‘Mrs. Savage, do believe me; I am not in the 
least angry with any one. It is only that neither 
Horace nor I wish to marry each other. We 
have always been good friends; and I would so 
like to be related to you, but without mutual 
love it would be wicked.” 

“Then you really do not love my son?” 

“Don’t, please, make me repeat it over and 
over! It seems so harsh; but you must not ex- 
pect anything of the kind.” 

Mrs. Savage threw her arms around Georgie 
where she sat, and laid her cheek against her 
hair, 
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“Oh, Georgie, Georgie! you will not disap- 
point me so!” ~ 

The woman was in earnest; her voice broke, 
and tears fell upon the girl’s bright hair. Then 
Georgie began to tremble, and burst into tears. 

“Dear child! you are crying, too. I felt sure 
that you could not persist in this cruel resolu- 
tion. Come, child, kiss me, and forget all that 
has been said.” : 

“No! no! dear friend! 
because it is impossible. 
forced.” 

“But he loves you. Believe it, for he does!” 

“Tam very sorry; but that can make no dif- 
ference.” 

“Do you love any one else, Georgiana Hal- 
stead ?”” 

A new thought had struck the proud woman, 
you could tell that from the imperious tone in 
which she spoke. 

“You must not ask me anything more,” an- 
swered Georgie. ‘I have said all that you will 
care to hear.” 

“TI think you have all conspired to drive me 
frantic,” said Mrs. Savage, throwing herself 
back in her chair. ‘‘I thought everything was 
settled so nicely. Now you come to disturb me. 
But I will not give this match up. It has been 
in my heart since you were children.” 

“We must give it up. But do not love me 
less for that, dear Mrs. Savage. If we could 
love according to our own will, I would gladly 
be your daughter. But from this hour we must 
never think of it again.” 

Georgie flung her arms around Mrs. Savage 
and kissed her face, which had an expression 
upon it half stern, half sorrowful. Then the 
two women burst into tears and clung to each 
other sobbing. 

“It is because I grieve to disappoint you!” 
said Georgie, sweeping the tears from her eyes. 
“It breaks my heart, for I do love you as® you 
were my own mother.” 

“Ah! reconsider it, Georgie—I may be that.” 

“If I could—if I could!” cried Georgie, hur- 
tying on‘her things. ‘‘Good-by—good-by! It 
is all my fault, but I cannot help it.” 

Poor Georgie! She had gone through her 
generous task bravely, but she shook with agi- 
tation all the way home; and, once there, locked 
herself into her own little sitting-room, and 
cried herself into complete exhaustion, huddled 
up in the easy-chair, in which she had suffered 
80 terribly when Savage tirst made her his con- 
fident. 

That evening young Savage came to see her, 
looking so miserably wretched that she forgot 


I—I am only crying 
Hearts are not to be 





her own sorrow in pity for him.» “What had 
gone wrong?” she asked, “he looked so ill.” 

“Nothing!” For the world he would not have 
told her, or any one, of the broken hopes that 
had left him so depressed. To have hinted at 
this would be a sacrilege to the love that Anna 
Burns had forfeited. He looked at Georgie 
earnestly. Sorrow had rendered him sympa- 
thetic. Some vague idea of the disappointment 
which had left the violet shadows, so deep and 
dark, about her eyes, fell upon him; but he did 
not guess at the whole truth, but took a misty 
idea that she, too, had loved some one—young 
Gould, perhaps—and been disenchanted as he 
was. 

«After all, Georgie,” he said, ‘‘it would have 
been better if you and I could have gotten upa 
grand passion for each other. It would have 
pleased our parents, if nothing more.” 

Georgiana smiled sadly enough. 

‘‘But it was impossible,” she said, in a faint 
voice. That was what she had told his mother 
not three hours before. 

“You told her this? Oh! now I remember! 
It was I who asked you. But it was selfish. I 
had no right to wound your delicacy so.” 

‘But it was best. She had been cherishing 
a delusion. Very soon you will tell her all.” 

Savage did not answer. He longed to make 
a confident of Georgiana, but his heart was too 
freshly wounded, he could not expose its misery 
to her. Besides, how could he pain that pure 
heart with the story he had to relate? 

“We have found a house for Mrs. Burns,” 
said Georgie; ‘‘such a pretty place, you would 
almost think yourself in the country.” 

“Will they go? Does she accept it?” 

«Yes, the old lady is delighted. Anna seems 
less glad, but she accepts the change, and is 
grateful for it. But some change has come 
upon her more depressing than poverty—that 
she bore well.” 

“You noticed it, then? You saw how sadly 
she was altered?” said Savage; ‘“‘but did you 
guess the cause?” 

“‘No; how could I? Perhaps she has heard 
some of the unkind things aunt Eliza is saying 
of her, though I cannot think how.” 

“Did you talk with her? Will she tell you 
nothing?” 

““No; she said very little, but her voice was 
full of tears. It broke my heart to see her look 
of suifering.” 

“She does suffer, then, poor girl?” 

“T should think so—but why? No doubt she 
is very anxious. You have a little of the same 
look. Better ask your mother at once; with 
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so much happiness lying beyond her consent, 
it is a pity to lose a day in doubt.” 

“Not yet. I shall not speak to my mother 
of this yet.” 

“Oh! thatis what troubles Anna. But why?” 

**Do not ask me, Georgie. The other night 
I could tell you everything, but now I am full 
of uncertainty myself.” 

‘*But you love her; there is no doubt on that 
point?” she asked, eagerly. 

“No; unhappily. I wish—— But what is 
the use of wishing. Let us talk of something 
else—the house, for instance.” 

“Oh! it is such a pretty duck of a house, 
half verandas, half little rooms, and the rest 
honeysuckles and roses. Just the place for 
them.” 

«But you will want money to pay for every- 
thing. Pray hand this to your grandmother.” 

“She will not take it. I asked her, and she 
said no; she had made all the arrangements 
about money.” 

Savage turned crimson, and held the envelope, 
which he had extended to her, irresolutely. 

“Georgiana, be honest with me. Has Anna 
Burns refused to accept this kindness? Has 
any other person preceded me here?” 

‘No, no! Iam sure Anna accepted grand- 
mama’s help gratefully enough; and the dear 
old lady would not allow any person to help her 
if she refused you; that is, any other young 
person. She is not rich; grandpapa had but 
little when he died; but she can afford to do 
this.” 

Savage put the envelope in his pocket, sigh- 
ing heavily. ‘So it seems I am to be put aside 
everywhere,” he said. 

“Not at all, only grandmama thinks it best 
that no young man should help pay for the 
home she has selected for Anna Burns.” 

“She is right. You tell me that she has met 
Anna?” 

“Oh, yes! and liked her so much!” 

“Georgie!” 

«What is it, Mr. Savage?” 

“You will keep my secret? You will not 
mention anything that I said to you the other 
day?” 

“How can you think I would?” 

“True, how could I?” 

“Anything else? You seem so anxious and 
strange to-night.” 

“Yes, one thing more, Georgie. 
you into this affair. “f 

“ Affair! Why, how you talk!” 

“Well, let me express myself better. 


I have got 





It was 


through my mother you were introduced to | 





Anna Burns. She really knew very little of 
the family.” - 

Georgie opened her beautiful eyes wide, and 
sat upright in her chair, staring at him. 

“Why, Horace Savage, are you turning 
against that poor girl?” : 

“No! no! God forbid!” 

“Then what is it you are trying to say and 
cannot?” 

“Nothing, only this; I shall never marry 
Anna Burns.” 


“Why, Mr. Savage, why?” ° 


“She does not love me.” 

For one instant Georgie’s face was radiant, 
then it slowly settled back to its former gentle 
sadness, and she said, with firmness, 

“That is terrible, for she loves you!” 

“No!” 

“<I tell you she does.” 

“Still it can never be. All I ask is, Georgie, 
that you will let this good grandmother care 
for this family without—without interference 
on your part.” 

‘That is, you don’t wish me to have much 
intimacy with Anna Burns.” 

“Tt would pain me to put it in that form.” 

“But that is what you mean: Well, Mr. 
Savage, I cannot consent to it. I have promised 
these people to befriend them. They are no 
common objects of charity, but refined and 
gently bred as I am. You may forsake them, 
but I never will.” 

Savage gazed on the young girl with more 
admiration than he had ever felt for her in his 
life before. How was he to act? In what way 
could he warn the girl, and keep her safe from 
evil associations, and yet protect his knowledge 
of Anna Burns’ unworthiness? 

“Poor Anna! Poor, dear girl! I know how 
to pity her!” murmured Georgie, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“«@od bless you, Georgie! What a good heart 
you have!” 

Savage sat down by her, and taking her hand, 
kissed it. 

‘‘ Miss Georgiana Halstead, is this the way you 
answer my messages?” The door of Georgie’s 
sitting-room had been softly opened, and Miss 
Eliza stood on the threshold in a dress of blue 
silk, and with natural roses in her hair. 

“I—I did not receive any message,” 20° 
swered Georgiana, shivering. 

“But I sent one, asking Mr. Savage to my 
room.” ; 

«<I will see you presently, Miss Eliza,” said 
Savage, coming to Georgiana’s aid. ‘The ser- 
vant gave me your message in the hall; Miss 
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Halstead knew nothing about it. I had a little 
special business with her.” 

“Indeed! Then I will retire.” 

Miss Eliza gave him an imperial courtesy, and 
gave them both a fine view of her sweeping 
train 2s she passed up the stairs. 

“Do go,” said Georgiana, smiling in spite of 
all her trouble; ‘‘she will give me no peace for 
a week to come if you keep her waiting. Be- 
sides, she saw you kissing my hand, and it 
would be an awkward subject at the breakfast- 
table before papa.” 

“Rather!” answered Savage. But, tell me, 
Georgiana, what shall I do if she proposes to 
me outright? She looked capable of it, on my 
word she did.” 

“Do?” answered Georgie, brightening under 
the idea. ‘Why, marry her; it will serve you 
right for asking me to give up Anna Burns. I 
won’t do it, make sure of that.” 

“What a thing it is to fear no evil. God 
bless the girl! What if her answers were wiser 
than all my worldly wisdom?” 

Miss Eliza was kneeling by her cozy chair, 
half prostrated on the floor, over which the 
broad circumferance of her crinoline, and waves 
on waves of blue silk swept in rustling waves. 
She was crying, partly from pure vexation and 
partly because tears would be extremely con- 
venient just at that moment. 

Alight knock came to the door. She started, 
tarned over one shoulder, shook out the folds 
of her dress, and bent to her grief again. 

Another knock; a third, somewhat louder, 
and the door opened. 

“Did you tell me to come in?” 

Miss Eliza started from her knees, with a 
splendid sweep of her draperies, and turning 
away her head, wiped the tears from her eyes 
with ostentatious privacy. 

“Oh, Mr. Savage! I—I did not hear you. 
Pray be seated; in a few moments I shall be 
more composed.” 

“What has happened to trouble you, Miss 
Halstead?” inquired Savage, looking innocent 
asa lamb. 

“Oh! can you ask? That scene! That ter- 
ribleenlightenment! Horace! dear Horace—— 
What am I about! Has my sensitive nature 
lost its pride; all the lofty feeling which 
— in the love of a woman’s heart like— 

e¢——. 

“Like the bur around a half-ripe chestnut,” 
Suggested Savage. It was very impudent, truly; 
but the young fellow could not have helped say- 
ing it to save his life—it came into his mind 
andout on his lips so suddenly. 





‘Do you mock my anguish? Load my deso- 
late heart with ridicule?” cried the lady, dash- 
ing back the skirt of her dress like a tragedy- 
queen in high agony. “Has it come to this?” 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Halstead!” 
said Savage, blushing for himself; “but you 
seemed at a loss for some comparison, and that 
came into my mind—not a bad one, either, when 
you reflect how those ten thousand little thorns 
keep rude hands from the fruit, guarding it 
sacredly till the burs open of themselves, and 
let the nuts drop out.” 

“Mr. Savage,” said Eliza, ‘I beg your par- 
don; it was a beautiful idea; my heart feels 
all its poetry. The thorns you speak of are 
piercing it, oh, how cruelly! The bur has 
opened, the fruit has dropped out, and you are 
treading it under your feet.” 

“JI, Miss Eliza?” 4 

“Yes, you; the betrothed of my soul! But 
it is all over; never in this world can we be to 
each other what we have been.” 

“Why, Miss Halstead?” 

“There it is; Miss Halstead—cold, cruel, 
Miss Halstead!” 

“But I do not understand.” 

‘<And never, never will!” cried Miss Eliza, 
spreading one hand over her bosom. ‘No 
common mind can ever comprehend the auguish 
buried here.” 

“But what is this all about? I am quite un- 
conscious of having offended you.” 

“Offended? Does love take offence? Does 
despair reveal itself in anger? Oh, Mr. Savage! 
it was not three days ago that I received the 
most touching proposal—money, position, manly 
beauty, everything that could tempt the heart 
from its allegiance to a beloved object, or 
kindle theambition. But I refused it, gently, 
kindly—but I refused it.” 

«And why, Miss Halstead?” 

“Why? Great heavens! He asks me, why?” 

She turned her eyes upon him; she clasped 
her hands, and sunk upon her knees, burying 
her face in the cushions of that most convenient 
chair. 

‘‘He asks me, why! He asks me, why!” 

Her shoulders began to heave under the thin 
lace that covered them; her head swayed to 
and fro in spasms of grief. She crushed a little 
web of fine linen and lace up to her eyes with 
both hands, and wet it with her tears. 

“I tear you from my heart! I give you up 
she cried. ‘Cold, hard man! you see me at 
your feet without pity! With my own eyes I 
have witnessed your faithlessness; but you make 


no effort at consolation, explain nothing!” 
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‘«What can I explain, madam?” 

‘‘Madam!” 

She arose slowly to her full height, and, 
pointing her finger at his astonished face, said, 
-with solemn emphasis, 

“Mr. Savage, did I not see you kissing Geor- 
giana Halstead’s hand?” 

Savage laughed a little nervously, it must 
be confessed. 

“It is possible. Yes, I dare say you did.” 

‘‘He owns it! He glories in his unfaithful- 
ness!’’ she cried out, wringing her hands. ‘Was 
ever treason like this?” 

‘Really, Miss Halstead, this scene is getting 
tedious,” said Savage, losing all patience. ‘I 
am not aware of ever having given you a right 
to address me in this way.” 

“Sir,” answered the lady, “I am aware of 
my rights, and will maintain them. To-morrow 
my bfPother shall call upon you to decide be- 
tween his sister and his child.” 

‘‘Miss Halstead, are you insane?” 

“If Iam, Horace, who drove me to it. 
this will break your mother’s heart.” 

“Miss Halstead, sit down, and let me talk 
with you reasonably. You know as well as I 
that this idea of an engagement is an impos- 
sibility—that it never existed.” 

She had seated herself, and held that morsel 
of a handkerchief to her eyes. 

“If you have anything to say in excuse for 
this cruel treachery, I will listen,” she said, 
with broken-hearted resignation. ‘‘Heaven 
knows my heart pleads for you.” 

“IT have nothing to say, madam,’ answered 
Savage, completely out of. patience, “except 
that this farce is fortunate in having no other 
witnesses. The wisest thing that you or I can 
do is to forget it as soon as possible.” 

Miss Eliza saw the quiet resolution in his 
face, and went gradually out of the little drama 
that she had acted so well. Her sobs were 
subdued; the morsel of a handkerchief flut- 
tered less frequently to her eyes. She sat 
down, crest-fallen, with her two hands lying 
loosely in her lap. Her grand coup d’eiat had 
signally failed. Savage neither soothed, pro- 
mised, or admitted anything. All that was 
left to her was the most graceful retreat she 
could make. 

“Mr. Savage,” she said, holding out her 
hand, ‘‘let us be friends. If this artful girl 
has won you from me; let us be friends, 
eternal friends. This proud heart shall break 
in silence, if it must break. But there may be 
a future for us yet-—something that the angels 
can look upon with pleasure. 


Oh! 





“*‘Ts there no other tie to bind the constant heart the 
willing mind? 
Is love the only chain? 
Ah, yes! there is a tie as strong, that binds as firm, and 
lasts as long— 
True friendship is its name.’ 


Mr. Savage, let us work out this beautiful idea. 
My soul turns toward it for consolation. Mr. 
Savage, are we friends?” 

Savage took the hand she held out, bowed 
over it, and went away. 

‘‘Ah!” said Miss Eliza, leaning back in her 
chair—for high tragedy is exhausting—« Ah! 
how fortunate it is that Mr. Gould presented 
himself in time. He wishes to renew his ac- 
quaintance. With him the sure foundation of 
a family compact exists—that interview with 
the old gentleman was a master-piece. If—if 
the young man should prove treacherous, like 
the heart-traitor who has just left me, there 
is still this elderly person, rich as Vanderbilt, 
almost, and not so very old. He admired me 
greatly; I could see it in the twinkle of his 
eyes, in the smile that flitted across his lips. 
But only as a last resort—yonly as a last resort.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was the last day of the Burns family in 
that tenement-house. The landlady was break- 
ing her heart over their departure. She felt as 
if she had driven them from beneath her roof, 
with unjust suspicions, and lamented her fault 
with noisy grief, that distressed that dear old 
lady, and brought the kindest assurance from 
Anna, who came out of her own sorrows to com- 
fort her old friend. 

“‘T wouldn’t care about the rent, Mrs. Burns,” 
protested the good woman. ‘You know as 
well as I do that I could have got more money 
for the rooms, and can now; but it was like 
home having you about me, It was respectable; 
and them children, maybe I hain’t made as much 
on ’em as I oughter; but it ’ll be so lonesome, 
not hearing ’em a going up and down stairs, 
especially Joseph. I don’t say it to praise my- 
self, but I never saw a big, red apple in the 
market that I didn’t buy it for that boy; and 
I'd have given you anything, when the tough 
times came on you, if I’d only known how.” 

“You were kind to us—very ‘kind; we shall 


never forget it,” said old Mrs. Burns. “The 
children love you dearly.” 
If these 


“And will be agin, if you’ll let me. 
silk-gown friends of yours should ever get tired 
of being kind, I’m on” hand here, just as good 
asever. This steel thimble ain’t more faithful 
to my finger than I will be to you and yours.” 

Here the good woman fairly broke down, and, 
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burying her face in the sailor’s jacket she was 
making, sobbed violently. 

“I won’t let the rooms yet, though I am back 
in the rent. Who knows what may happen?” 
she said, at last, wiping the tears from her eyes. 
“This ain’t the last time you'll be under my 
roof. As for Joseph—— Well, I ain’t got 
words to express my feelings for him!” 

‘He will never forget you,” said the old lady, 


reaching out her hand, which shook a little—for- 


that hard-faced woman had been a friend to 
her when she had no other. 
think of you without a warmer feeling at the 
heart. But it is not far off. We will come and 
see you often, and—and——”’ 

Here the old lady found herself clasped in the 
landlady’s arms, and lost her breath in that 
sudden embrace. - 

“And I'll come to see you. I hope it’s a 
palace you’re going to; and then it wouldn’t be 
good enough.” 

Mrs. Burns left that commonplace-room with 
tears in her eyes. She did not know how dear 
it had been to her. Anna, too, was very sad. 
She had heard nothing from old Mr. Gould; and 
her life was so far removed from that of Savage 
that he might have been dead, and she ignorant 
of it. Georgiana Halstead was the only human 
link between her and her lover; but that young 
lady never even mentioned his name. She was 
just as kind as ever; came to see them, and took 
adeep interest in everything about their little 
household; but the name which Anna Burns so 
longed to hear never passed her lips. 

So the last night had come; all their little 
effects were packed up ready for moving. The 
boys had gone over to the new house, which 
they had not yet seen. Joseph had walked by 
the house with a bundle of newspapers under 
his arm, and came home that night in wonderful 
spirits, leaping up the stairs two steps at a 
time. When Robert asked him what it was 
allabout, he answered, 

“Balconies, vines, garden, and snow-balls, 
with something like # house back of it. Stu- 
pendous!’’ 

80 Robert had gone with his brother that 
evening, with a candle, and box of matches, to 
see what was behind the snow-balls and vines, 
leaving those two females alone in the rooms. 

“Grandmother,” said Anna, sitting down by 
the old lady, «you have been crying.” 

“Yes, child. She was so kind and so sorry, 
Teould not help it.” 

“Grandmother?” 

“Well, darling ?” 

“Do you think we shall ever be happy again? 

Vor, L.—21 


** And I shall never. 





That is, happy as we were before this prosperity 
came upon us?” 

«Are you so very miserable, my darling?” 

Yes, so miserable, so dreadfully miserable. 
Oh, grandma, grandma! my heart is breaking.” 

‘My child! Anna Burns! There, there, lay 
your head on my bosom. I thought it was hard 
to see you hungry, dear; but this is worse, a 
thousand times worse.” 

“Oh, grandmother! my heart is hungry 
now.” 

‘I know it; God help us, I know it!” 

“Oh! what canI do? What can I do?” 

«“‘Have patience, child.” 

“T have tried to have patience; but it is kill- 
ing me.” 

“Pray to God, child—pray to God; he alone 
can feed a hungry heart.” 

“T have prayed, but He will not hear me,” 
cried Anna, giving way to a passion of grief. 

«‘Yes, Anna, He heard me when I cried out to 
Him in the depths of a sorrow deep as yours.” 

“Deep as mine! Oh, grandmother! tell me 
what it was. Have you ever suffered so?” 

“T will tell you, Anna; God forbid that I 
should keep back even my own sorrow, if the 
telling will help you to bear that which is upon 
you. Iwas older than you, dear, some two or 
three years, when I was married to your grand- 
father. How dearly I loved him no human being 
will ever guess, Anna, dear. It was wicked to 
love any one as I worshiped your grandfather; 
as I worship him yet, for such feelings live 
through old age.” 

“Do they—do they? When love becomes a 
pain, does it ache on through the whole life?” 
cried Anna, trembling with agitation. ‘Does 
nothing even quiet it?” 

“Yes, darling; God can turn pain into resig- 
nation ” 

“But must I wait to be old for that grand- 
mother?” cried Anna, bursting into tears. 

‘“‘Hush, darling, hush! I did not say that.” 

“Go on, grandmother,” said Anna, drawing 
a deep breath, “I will not interrupt you again. 
You were telling about grandfather?” 

“Yes, dear. We had a son, your father. We 
were not rich; but had enough, and were very, 
very happy. I know he loved me, then, and I 
tried to be a good wife and a kind mother.” 

“The best mother that ever lived; my father 
always said that,” cried Anna. 

Mrs. Burns kissed her cheek and went on. 

‘But your grandfather was ambitious. He 
had great business talent, which was cramped 
and of little avail in the old country—so he re- 





solved to come to America and build up a fortune 
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here. My husband was afraid.to make his first 
venture burdened with a family. None but. very 
enterprising men left home for this new country 
in those days; and few of them even took their 
families—it was considered too hazardous. 

“T and the boy were left behind. It was a 
great struggle, for he loved us dearly. I know 
he loved us with all his heart—nothing will 
ever convince me that he did not. He divided 
his property, leaving us enough to live on for 
some years; the rest he took with him as capi- 
tal to aid in any new enterprise that might pre- 
sent itself. I was very lonely after he went. 
The parting from my husband took away half 
my life. But for the boy, Anna, I think that I 
should have died.” 

Mrs. Burns was interrupted by two trembling 
lips upon her cheek, and a broken voice mur- 
mured, ‘‘Poor, poor grandfather!” 

“He wrote me by every vessel during the 
first year. ‘New York had not answered his 
speculations,’ he said; ‘but there was an open- 
ing for fur-dealers in the West, and he was 
thinking of that very seriously.’ 

‘He went to that great indefinite place called 
the West, and then his letters came less fre- 
quently—not month by month, but yearly, and 
sometimes not then. Seven years went by, 
Anna. I had heard nothing of my husband 
during thirteen months, when a man came to 
the town where we lived, and told me that he 
had seen my husband in Philadelphia, where 
he had established a lucrative business, and 
was prospering beyond all his expectations. 
My husband had told him that he had written 
to England for his wife and child, but had re- 
ceived no answer to his letter. Anna, I had 
been more than seven years separated from the 
man I loved better than my own life when this 
news came. He was waiting for me, he had 
written, and I had never received his letter. 
In less than two weeks I had sold out every- 
thing, and was on my way to Liverpool. In 
two months I landed in New York, after a 
wretched voyage which, it seemed to me, would 
last forever. From New York I went to Phila- 
delphia, and found my husband’s warehouse 
without trouble. I went in quietly and inquired 
for him; they told me that he had gone west, 
and would not be back for months. While I 
stood, sick at heart, wondering what I should 
do next, a lady entered the store—one of the 
handsomest women I ever saw—she was richly 
dressed, and swept by me like a queen. 

*«*No letters yet?’ she said, addressing the 
clerk. ‘He promised to write from every sta- 
tion.’ 





“+ Yes, madam, here is a letter—two, in fact, 
Those western mails are so uncertain.’ 

‘She fairly snatched at the letters, tore one 
open, and then the other. I sew the hand- 
writing. It was my husband’s. 

‘“**Madam,’ I said, in a low voice, for my 
throat, was husky, ‘who are those letters from? 
I too have friends in the West.’ 

“She lifted her eyes from the letters, for both 
were in her hand at once, and turned them on 
my face. 

‘«¢Poor lady! I was anxious as- you are half 
an hour ago. Who is this letter from? My 
own husband. He is safe—he is well. I hope 
you will have good news, also. But excuse me, 
I must go. These letters will not be half mine 
till I read them alone. Good-morning!’ 

“¢¢Who is that lady?’ I inquired of the clerk, 
breathless with strange apprehension. 

«That? Oh! she is Burns’ wife; lately mar- 
ried; an English lady with whom he was in 
love years ago. She followed him over, I be- 
lieve—that is, he sent for her. Splendid 
woman! Don’t you think so?’ 

‘I did not answer. Everything turned dark 
around me, and I went out of the store likes 
blind woman. What was I todo? How could 
Lact? My husband! my husband! Oh, Anna! 
my heart is sore now, when I think of the an- 
guish which seized upon it then. He was away, 
or I should have sought him out and demanded 
why he had dealt with me so treacherously. 
What had I done that his love and his honor 
should be taken from me? I knew that both 
he and that proud lady were in my power. But 
what was vengeance to a woman who was seek- 
ing for love? ‘No,’ I said, in the depths of my 
desolation; ‘though he gave her up and come 
back to me to-morrow, through force or fear, 
it would not be the same man, or the old love. 
He may have wronged this lady as he has 
wronged me. She looked too bright and loyal 
for a guilty woman. Then why should I wound 
her as I have been wounded? His child she 
cannot take from me. Gold help us both!’ 

“No wonder you are crying, Anna—I could 
not ery. But now, now I am getting old, and 
the very memory of those days makes a child 
of me. Don’t ery, Anna—don’t cry.” 

The old lady’s voice died off into sobs, and 
her tears came down like rain. 

‘Oh, grandmother! how sorry Iam. But we 
love you—love you better than all the world.” 

“I know it-@l know it. You see how much 


love can spring out of adesert. I could not stay 
I left Phils- 
He had 


in the same citY with that woman. 
delphia. My son was ten years old. 
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been delighted with the thoughts of seeing his 
father; and we had talked our happiness over 
so often that he seemed a part of my own being. 
I would have kept the truth from him had that 
been possible; but it was not—so I told him the 
truth. His young spirit was terribly aroused, 
a feeling of sharp resentment possessed him, 
He could not understand all the legal injustice 
that had been done us; but he felt for me as no 
man could have felt. ‘Leave him, mother,’ he 
said. ‘I am only a little boy, but I will take 
his place, love you, work for you, worship you. 
Indeed, indeed I will.’ 

Anna was sobbing as if her heart would 
break. She remembered her father’s parting 
with his mother when he went to the wars to 
die. The old lady held her close. 

“Hush, darling! He is in heaven!” 

“Oh! if we were only with him, all of us— 
all of us!”’ Anna cried out. 

“In God’s own time, dear. He knows best.” 

After a few moments of quiet weeping Mrs. 
Burns went on. 

“We went back to New York. I had a little 
money, and opened a small store with the name 
of Burns on the sign. We would not use his 
name—he had taken it from us.” 

“Did not the name of Burns belong to you, 
grandmother?” 

“It was my own mother’s maiden name.” 

“Then my—— This, I mean your husband, 
has another name?” 

“Yes; he has another name.” 

“Do not tell it me, grandmother. I do not 
want to hate him, or know him. My father did 
not wish it, or he would have told us.” 

“No; your father wished that name buried— 
and it was. We never mentioned it, but lived 
for each other. My business supported us and 





occupied my mind. My boy had a good edu- 
cation, you know that; and a better man than 
he never breathed. He had the talent of an 
artist, and, as the most direct way of earning 
money, learned wood-engraving. Then he mar- 
ried your mother. She was an orphan, pretty 
and good. I loved her dearly; and when she 
died, her little children became mine. We all 
lived together; I gave up my little store, for 
your father earned money enough to support 
us. We were content, Indeed, we were happy, 
in a way; living so close together, loving each 
other so dearly—how could we help it? Anna, 
dear, God always brings contentment to the pa- 
tient worker. 

“Grandmother, I understand, you mean this 
for me!” 

The old lady’s feeble arms tightened around 
the girl, and she went on. 

“Before your father went to the army, here 
the living was cheaper; and, perhaps, he had 
some other reason, It was his wish, and I made 
no opposition. We had a hard life, darling; 
sometimes we were hungry and cold, too. It 
came with cruel force on you, children; I tried 
to save you—tried to be all that your father 
was; but a poor old woman has but little power. 
Still, still, look back, child, and see how the 
good Lord has helped us; so many frienda— 
such bright, bright prospects; the boys doing 
so well. Hark! they are coming. Wipe your 
eyes, dear, they must not think we have been 
crying. Here they come, so happy.” 

The old woman wiped her tears away and 
looked toward the door, smiling. Anna caught 
the sweet infection, and she too looked bright 
and hopeful when the boys came in clamorous 
with praises of their new home. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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I str in the darkness beside his bed, 
And I clasp the marble-cold hand; 

I say to my heart, “ He is dead—he is dead!” 
But my heart will not understand. 


And I press the fingers my weak hands hold, 
Fancying the pressure will thrill; 

But the hand of my darling is cold—so cold! 
And the pulse in his wrist is still. 


I press my lips to the cheek and the brow, 
And I kiss the damp curls off his hair; 
But the lips of my darling are silent now, 
And the eyes are fixed in Death’s stare. 


And I think of the morrow, seon to come; 





Of the open grave in the gloom; 





Of the cottage that was to have been our home, 
And the bridal-dress in my room.’ 


Waken, my darling! ’tis Sylvie who speaks; 
Oh! he never will waken more! 

And I lay my face to the icy-cold cheeks; 
I kiss the white lips o’er and o’er. 


And I think if I were dead in his place, 
His kisses would bring me to life ; : 
But he lies so still, with that look in his face— 
And I was to have been his wife. 


I think of the vows we were to have said, 
While I lay my hand in his hand; 

And I say to my heart, “ My darling is dead!” 
But my heart will not understand. 








PIPE-LIGHT HOLDER. 
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MATERIALS.—Black velvet; twenty white en- one yard of sarsnet ribbon of the same color 
— two narrow strips of red cloth; 3 yellow silk; cardboard; and gold beads. 
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Cut a piece of cardboard 6} inches long and 
4} inches broad. Slant off the corners care- 
fully, so that the sides may be 5 inches long 
and 3} broad. On each side of the ground 1} 
inches from the highest point, and } inch dis- 
tant from the side, make a horizontal cut } 
inch long te admit the straps, as shown in the 
design. Cover the cardboard with black vel- 
vet, and put it on so as to lie flat om the other 
side. It must be sewn on firmly. Bore little 
holes through the velvet and cardboard, and 
pass the shanks} of the buttons through, and 
fasten them with a wire on the wrong side. 





The straps is of scarlet cloth, 54 inches long, 
and ornamented with little crosses in broderie 
a ia minute, worked with yellow silk, and 5 
black beads, with a border of befton-hole stitch 
worked with black silk. Fasten on the straps 
by passing them through a slit in the velvet 
and cardboard, as shown in design. Put a 
piece of wadding over the back of the card, 
and neatly cover it by sewing it to the velvet 
at the edge. A rew of gold beads must now 
be put on to cover the stitches. Next sew on 
a bow of ribbon, and fasten an eye or loop to 
hang it up to the wall 





SMOKING-CAP. 
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Tue ground-work of this elegant design for 
Smoking-Cap may be of cloth or velvet; the 
leaves are on applique of velvet edged with 
cord, and ornamented with braid and beads. 
Ifa scarlet velvet or cloth ground were chosen, 
the leaves may be black velvet, edged with 
white braid sewn over with black silk; the 
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beads must be gold, and the braid yellow, 
white, and black. The dark line, in the de- 
sign, represent black braid; and the white line 
beyond it fine gold cord. The crown is not 
given the full size; but the design is sufficiently 
large enough, we think, to ornament a cap of 
any size. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 





MATERIALS.—1 072. of colored, 1 oz. of white, 
one skein of black Berlin wool; a tricot hook, 
No. 12, bell gauge. e 

The sole and foot of this sock are worked 
separately in tricot. The upper part, on the 
contrary, is worked round in a little looped 
crochet-stitch, pdint Muscovite, the manner of 
working which is explained further on. . 

For the sole, make a chain of 8 stitches in 
white wool. 

In the second row, increase 1 stitch on each 
side, and with these 10 stitches work 6 rows; 
then decrease 1 stitch on each side. Work over 
this 1 row plain, then decrease again 1 stitch 
on each side. Then crochet 6 rows, with the 
six remaining stitches upward. Now increase 
1 stitch at the beginning in the next row, 1 
stitch at the end of the first line, so that 1 stitch 
is increased again on each side, and the whole 
number now amounts to 8. With these crochet 
8 plain rows, then decrease 1 stitch in the fol- 
lowing row on each side, which finishes the 
crochet part of the little sole. 

The front is worked in colored wool. Begin 


at the toe; make a chain of 9 stitches, and from 
352 








the second row increase 1 stitch on both sides 
of the middle stitch by drawing a loop through 
the chain-stitch lying between the upright loops, 
so that in the fifth row there will be 17 stitches. 

In the sixth row, the 9 middle stitches must 
be done with black wool, and a little loop is 
formed in the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th stitches, 
in the whole 5 loops. Crochet 3 chain in the 
first through the stitch of the loop formed in 
the preceding row, retaining the last of these 3 
chain-stitches upon the needle. Take up the 
next stitch in the usual manner, then form the 
loop in the next as previously described. The 
return row must be worked off in the usual 
manner, working off the black stitches with 
black. The following row is worked plain, with 
the exception of working white stitches above 
the black of the previous row. Then work a 
row in the same color as the ground of the shoe, 
and again increase 1 stitch on each side of the 
middle stitch. 

In the next row, again 9 black with 5 loop- 
stitches, and in the row following crochet 9 
white without increasing. Now crochet 1 row 
entirely in the ground color, with the increase 
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we 


in the middle. Repeat once more the two rows 


with white wool in point Muscovite wool. Join 


of the ornamental part, and work over that 13 the wool at the back seam; crochet 1 double, 


more row of the ground color without increas- 
ing, which ends the front of the shoe part. 

The little side parts are worked separately 
with the 9 side-stitches of the crochet part—the 
middle 5. stitches of the foot part remain un- 
touched. 

In the first row of each side increase a stitch 
at the outer edge. Work 4 rows with the 10 
stitches, increase again 1 stitch in the same 
place, and then crochet 9 rows plain, which 
will finish the side part. The finished foot part 
must be sewn together upon the inside, and 
joined round the little sole by one row of double 
stitches of the ground, color. 2 

The upper edge of “the shoe is worked round 





then draw a loop through the following stitch, 
and work 2 chain in the loop; then crochet the 
loops upon the needle together as 1 double- 
stitch, then 1 loop-stitch, and so on alternately. 

In the following rows, care must be taken 
that the loop-stitch is transposed. 

Our design gives 7 loop-rows; then follow 1 
row with black, 1 row with the ground color, 
and 1 with white wool, in which, alternately, 1 
double and 1 chain must be worked. 

At the remaining rows, always the double 
stitches of the preceding rows are passed over. 

For the-conclusion of the upper part, work 
another row in white wool, in which always 
make 8 chain instead of 1. 
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Mater1ats.—Crochet cotton and steel hook. 

This edging, when worked with coarse cot- 
ton, as represented in the design, is intended 
for borders for toilet table-covers, etc.; but, 
worked with finer cotton, makes a very pretty 
trimming for linen of every kind. It is worked 
lengthwise, consequently, the first chain must 
be the length required. 

Ist row: 12 double and 1 picot of 4 chain, 
the last of which is looped on to the first; con- 
tinue these alternately. 
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Work the separate rosettes first. For each 
of these make a chain of 7 stitches, and join 


, them in a ring. 


lst row: 8 chain for the first treble; 6 chain, 
1 treble in each stitch of the first chain; in 
conclusion 3 chain, the last of which is fastened 
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2nd.row: * 4 double in the middle of the 12 
double of the preceding row, 13 chain, passing 
over 8 double and 1 picot of thgpreceding row. 
Repeat from * to the end of the row. 

8rd row: 9 treble separated by 1 chain, pass- 
ing over 1 chain in the previous row; the 4 
double of the previous row are also left un- 
touched. 

4th row: 2 double under the chain of pre- 
ceding row, with a picot of 4 chain to each; 
thus 7 picots are worked to each scallop. 
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to the first treble by 1 firm chain-stitch, so that 
this row is formed of 7 treble separated by 6 
chain. 

2nd row: 6 double in each chain scallop of 
the preceding row. 

8rd row: Crochet in this row alternately 1 
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PEN-WIPER. 





double and 4 chain; pass over 2 stitches of the 
preceding row, and form ir this manner 15 
chain scallops, which ends the rosette. 

To connect the rosettes:— 

lst row: * 1 single in the 8 stitches of the 
first of the 5 upper scallops of a rosette; then 9 
chain, 1 single in the third scallop; again 9 
chain, 1 single in the last scallop, so that 1 
seallop is always passed over. Then work 8 





chain and 8 double-trebles in the fourth of 
this chain; then 2 chain and 1 single in the 
same stitch, which forms a little flat round; 5 
chain to fasten to scallop of next rosette; repeat 
from *. 

2nd row: 9 chain, 1 single into the center 
stitch of the scallops made in last round. 

8rd row: 5 chain, 1 single under the middle 
stitch of last chain scallops. 





PEN-WIPER. 





BY -MERS, JANE WEAVER. 





No. 1 is the Pen-Wiper complete. No. 2 gives 
one of the sections, which is made of cloth, or 
cashmere, embroidered with different colors. 
The upper line is of gold braid, and the little 
dots between it and the embroidery are of pearl 


beads. 
mere; insert a tiny doll-head, surrounded by a 
cap of parti-colored silk, and the wiper is com- 
plete. 
2, are necessary. 


Vary the colors of the pieces of cash- 


Twelve sections, as represented by No. 
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SILK EMBROIDERY 
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. Materrats.—Double white, red, and black 
: zephyr; light yellow floss silk; coarse, black 


. sewing-silk. The quantity must be determined 
by the size of the cover. It is best to do one 
black, and then calculate for the quantity. 

The disposition of this design, and choice of 
colors employed for this cover, (which may be 
used for baby’s afghan, crib-cover, or carriage- 
blanket,) are more than usually beautiful. 

Begin with the medallions, work them with 
the white wool in crochet Tunisan, (which is 
the name for the Princess Royal Stitch.) Mea- 
sure a chain of 40 stitches, and do 40 rows, 
making a square. These are to be embroidered. 
Do the octagon, in the center of the medallion, 
with the yellow floss, crossed with the black 
silk, This is done in the ordinary cross-stitch. 
The stars in the four corners and in the center, 
are done in double cross-stitch with the black 
zephyr. Work alternate red and white medal- 
lions, embroidering all in the same way. These 
medallions are separated by stripes of black, 
done in Tunisan, and embroidered with the 








INFANT'S CARRIAGE AFGHAN, IN TUNISAN CROCHET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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white wool. 
which is the full size of stitch, the manner of 


By consulting the design, No. 2, 


embroidering may easily be seen. Join the 
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medallions and stripes together by one row of 
single crochet, done with the light yellow floss. 
The cover is finished by a fringe composed of 
the black, white, and red wool. 855 
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A KNITTED NECK-HANDKERCHIEF. 





1st row: * 5 double, 3 chain, 1 slip-stitch in 
the first. Repeat from *. The purl of. this 
row must always come between those of the 
last. 

2nd row: The same as the first, inserting the 
needle through both parts of the stitches. 


8rd row: * 1 double between 2 purl, 4 chain, 1 
slip-stitch in the second, 6 chain. Repeat from *, 

4th row: 1 double in the center of each loop 
of chain, 5 chain between each double. 

Repeat once more from the first row, and tie 
the fringe in the last loop of chain. 








A KNITTED NECK 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tuis useful little article requires no de- 
scription at our hands. The engravings ex- 
plain all. 

Above, we give an illustration of the hand- 
kerchief, as it looks when finished: and at 
the side we give a pattern of the stitches, 
both for the body of the handkerchief and for 
the border. 

It is finished, as seen in the engraving, with 
a cord and tassel. 

For spring wear this is not only a very use- 
ful, but also a pretty affair. 


-HANDKERCHIEF. 
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BLACK VELVET RIBBON EMBROIDERED WITH BEADS. 


2000006 





Brack velvet ribbon, embroidered with beads, 
for trimming of sacks, dresses, vests, corsages 


of cashmere for children; gold, steel, or seed- 
pearl beads may be used. 

















LADY’S KITCHEN-APRON. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Lapy’s Kitchen-Apron of Holland, escal- with scarlet wool in button-hole stitch. This 
loped at the pockets and edge, and sewn over } apron is ornamental as useful. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” FoR 1867. Tue MaGAziIne ror THE TIMES.— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1867 to be found on 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other 
magazines—which we challenge—but also by the fact that 
“Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the largest cir- 
culation of any ladies’ periodical in the United States, or 
even in the world. ~ 

We think we may say, justly, that part of this success is 
owing to the fact, that the promises made in our Prespectus 
are always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1865 we ad- 
vertised to give, during this year, double-sized mammoth 
fashion-plates, expecting that paper would fall to some- 
thing like its old price; but, though paper did not fall, we 
kept our word; and we shall continue, in 1867, to publish 
the same costly fashion-plates, relying for our remunera- 
tion on a still more extended circulation than ever. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance. The principal editor has been in 
Europe, all this year, making arrangements to this end. Other 
magazines continually publish fashions as new which we 
have published months before. The latest Paris, London, 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re- 
ported: “ Peterson” never descends to a merely advertising 
medium for this or that dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1867, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found in other ladies’ magazines. While retaining the 
best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged 
ability are added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had ina three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


An Extra Cory ror A Premium.—We shall renew, for 
next year only, the offer of a premium copy of “ Peterson” 
to every person who shall send us a club of five and $8.00; 
or a club of eight and $12.00; or 4 club of fourteen and 
$20.00. Whoever will get up either of these clubs, at these 
rates, will receive, either an extra copy gratis, or any other 
of our — premiums, as they may prefer. 





Our Servants.—Perhaps we should have said, our “ help.” 
The natural man rebels against being called menial, and it 
is as well if we bear that factin mind. Arrogance never 
yet made a friend; self-importance is as displeasing to the 
ignorant and uninformed as to the cultivated; and we know 
that the high head and the haughty countenance God him- 
self condemns. 

These thoughts have been forced on our mind more than 
once, when we have listened to the complaints that are so 
current in all society. We have sometimes been forced to 
listen to unpleasant things, when we knew that the object 
of them was within hearing distance; that the poor Irish 
girl was obliged to hear herself designated as that “Green 
Biddy,” or that “Paddy from Cork ;” and we did not won- 
der that she resented it, or, in her ignorance, revenged 
herself by some particular and spiteful act of mismanage- 
ment. In other cases we have noticed the supercilious and 
dog-in-the-manger-spirit of mistresses; the “do this,” and 
“do that,” without a word of thanks; the dictatorial voice 
and task-master manner that would have set any ordinary 
blood boiling—and how could we wonder that there was 
constant trouble in the kitchen? 

A little Christian humility—a little reflection—a little 
native kindness, perhaps, could amend all this. A girl of 
average common sense does not expect to be cajoled, flat- 
tered, or bribed; but she does expect to have her rights 
regarded, and, if she is good for anything, she will change 
place till she finds one where she is respected as a woman, 
and not considered a machine. 





We know that there are some girls whose presence is in- 
tolerable—some who are cruel toward children, who have 
contracted bad habits, or are incurably vulgar; but, in our 
experience, these have been very few either about our 
friends or ourself. On the contrary, we have scen high- 
spirited women either cowed or angered by the manners 


of those whom Providence has placed in a superior situa- 
tion. Whether the situation is superior or not, the un- 
informed girl in the kitchen regards it as so, and, there- 
fore, in her dependence, it is downright cruelty to treat 
her ill. 

We have found that equable-tempered, genuinely well- 
bred women, could generally keep their domestics as long 
as they chose; while in cases of severe and constant com- 
plaint, we have usually seen such dispositions and tempers 
manifested as, it seems, we would rather die than endure. 

Should we not remember that we are in all cases, and 
each of us, in a certain sense, our brother’s keeper—though 
we too often, as in the case of Cain, deny it even to God. 





Save a Dottar.—Remember that the price of this Mage 
zine is only two dollars, while others of the same rank are 
three dollars. That is, everything which a lady wants ins 
magazine, can be had in “Peterson” for one-third less than 
in any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persons you 
ask to subscribe. 

Tue CHEarest and most beautifal Magazine is what the 
Lykens (Pa.) Register calls this one. It adds, “ Petersou'’s 
contains more ability, and more good illustrations than «l 
its competitors. It is. to our mind, the ‘ Ladies’ National; 
and should grace every lady’s table.” 


“No Onz Can Dispute,” says the Waukegan (III.) Gazette, 
“that Peterson’s is the cheapest Magazine published, an4 
in a majority of respects, the very best.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Gossip anott Rosts.—No rose will grow well in either 
very wet or very dry gtound. Strong loam of a friable 
nature is the right thing. Ifthe place, where you wish to 
plant your rose, is of a rocky sort of limestone, take the 
soil out a yard square for each rose-tree, and put fresh 
loam, mixed with well-<decomposed manure, in its place. 
Even mildewed, sickly plants may be made to bloom beau- 
tifully by this process. A little pruning in the autunin is 
very requisite; all dead wood should be cut away about 
November, and shoots, if long and rambling, must be 
shortened. Root pruning, also, is desirable when roses 
make wood, grow luxuriantly, but blossom badly, just as 
with fruit-trees; their roots are pruned to make them bear 
blossoms. When roses grow in this style, liquid manure 
and rich soil must be left off for a time, though, in a general 
way, most roses iniprove by being well fed; wall roses espe- 
cially want good treatment, for the ground becomes dry, 
and therefore frequent soakings are of service. 

It has been at last decided, by efficient growers who 
have studied the matter thoroughly, that a certain class 
of roses, hybrid climbers, ought to be pruned at the end of 
July, and at no other time, otherwise they will not blossom 
at all the following season. Banksian roses are always 
pruned immediately they have flowered, about the end of 
May, or the early part of June. 

Of all the roses known, the Bourbons are thought to look 
the best in clumps; they present every imaginable shade 
of color, from the dark fiery crimson down to the pale 
blush; but, pray remember, if you are induced to try a 
group, that they like a very rich bed. Make your ground 
as you would an asparagus-bed, rich and light. 

All roses are improved by being transplanted. In fact, 
to obtain a perpetual fine bloom, they ought to be removed 
every two years. 

A bed of moss-roses is charming, not only on account of 
its delicious fragrance, but its lovely hue, half veiled by its 
green spray, renders it particularly attractive. The bed 
for moss-roses ought to be of nice rich loam, with lots of 
manure in it. The trees should be planted in autumn, and 
a covering of short manure spread all over the bed. Prune 
them the first year down to three buds of the previous 
year’s growth, and in the autumn fork the bed over and 
lay on it another coating of manure; then, in the spring, 
early in March say, get some hooked pegs and fix down a 
sufficient number of the strongest shoots to cover the 
whole bed, shortening them a few inches at the tip, all 
extra shoots cut off to the same length as those you cut 
the spring before. The shoots you have pegged down and 
those you have pruned will send up short shoots, and each 
of these short shoots will have a fine bunch of flowers on 
them. A bed of moss-roses so managed is a gem. You can 
Plant a few crocuses and snow-dops in patches between the 
Toses, so as to ensure flowers in the spring; then, when the 
roses are out of bloom, put annuals—low growing ones—to 
enliven the bed. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Married At Last. By Annie Thomas. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson &: Brothers.—This is a clever love story; not pro- 
found; not excelling in any one characteristic ; yet so plea- 
santly told, and the interest of character and plot so well 
sustained, that the reader will certainly be fascinated with 
it, and carried on to the end; and as every love story in 
book or heart should be, it has a happy ending, wherein the 
lovers stand, hand-in-hand, receiving everybody’s “God 
bless them |” 

Philip Earnscliffe; or, The Morals of May Fair. By Mrs. 
Edwards. New York: The American News Company.— 
A novel of English society—not good, nor bad, but of the 
indifferent sort. 





The Story of Elizabeth. By Miss Thackeray. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—It is a pleasure that comes 
rarely to us, that of being able to speak of a book in terms 
of entire commendation. In speaking of Miss Thackeray's 
sweet story of Elizabeth, our words of praise flow from our 
pen without “let or hindrance.” Its tone is simple, pure, 
healthy. It is a story that pure girls may read, and be the 
better, and wiser, and happier for reading. It is not in the 
least sensational; it is only a pure story of a pure, sweet 
girl, told by another pure girl; and as such stories are rare 
in these later days, we commend it to our readers. 


Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lincoln, By? 
F. B. Carpenter. New York: Hurd & Houghton—While 
Mr. Carpenter was painting his picture of Mr. Lincoln and 
his Cabinet, he was a guest at the White House, and had 
almost daily intercourse witk Mr. Lincoln. The rare oppor- 
tunities that there presented themselves to study the cha- 
racter of our late President Mr. Carpenter availed himself 
of; and this very readable book is the result. An Index 
adds materially to its value. 


A Woman’s Thoughts About Women. By Miss Mulock. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A good, wise, helping 
woman herein records, for the benefit of women, her 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences. The result is a volume 
filled with rare wisdom, pure fancies, earnest feelings, pro- 
found reasoning, drawn from the often-time bitter well of 
experience. It is a book that should be dainty in size, type, 
and binding, that women might carry it about with them 
for “every-day use.” 


Fanchon; The Cricket. By George Sand. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—A story of the best sort for the young, 
we think; a story characterized by a rare genius, full of 
pathos that moves to tears; full, too, of vigor and earnest- 
ness. It is the recital of a poor orphan girl's trials, temp- 
tations, and sufferings; dark at first, but with the golden 
sunlight falling in a shower at the end. 

Out of the Depths. A Woman’s Book. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—A book nobly conceived in the service 
of humanity. A plea addressed to women for mercy toward 
those of their own sex whose sins have made this plea neces- 
sary. We regret the sad necessity; but, as it exists, let us 
listen to the woman who very eloquently pleads in behalf 
of the evil-doer, “one of Eve’s children.” 

Daisy Swain; The Rover of Shenandoah. By John M. 
Dagnall. Brooklyn, N. ¥—The versification of this new 
poem is very smooth, clear, and musical. Mr. Dagnall has 
displayed real power in his present work; and with only 
more experience, and with time to ripen his genius, he 
will earn an enviable position and fame as a poet. 7 

The Hidden Sin. A Novel. With numerous Illustrations® 
New York: Harper & Brothers—A story of great power; 
finely conceived and perfectly wrought out in character 
and plot. It comes to us without a name, but if its author 
has such another story in his or her brain, he or she will 
not long be nameless. 

Lady’s and Gentleman’s Science of Etiquette; and Guide 
to Manners in Society. By Count D’ Orsay and Countess De 
Culabrella. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Thia 
volume is well written, and is fitled with useful hints, 
touching proper duct in society. 

Noah, and Other Poems. By C.T. Bateman Moore. Cin- 
cinnati: Wilstack & Baldwin.—These poems are far above 
the average character of the late outpourings of the poetical 
press. There are many of these verses that we have greatly 
enjoyed, and can speak of with genuine praise. 

Moreton Hall; or, The Spirits of the Haunted House. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—To the lovers of the hor- 
rible; to all who find pleasure in well told tales of goblins, 
ghosts, and fays, we commend this novel. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





Jenny Ambrose ; or, Life in the Eastern States. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This novel of society in our 
Eastern States, issued in a very unpretending form, is one 
of acharacter above most of the kindred productions of 
the day. 

Asiatic Cholera. A Treatise on its Origin, Pathology, 
Treatment, and Cure. By E. Whitney, M. D. and A. B. 
Whitney, A. M., M.D. New York: M. W. Dodd.—A valu- 
able treatise on a subject of very vital interest. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

FISH. 

To Stew Eels. —Of the above fish, that of the “silver” kind 
is preferable to its congener, and, therefore, ought to be 
procured for all cuisine purposes. Take from three to four 
pounds of these eels, and let the same be thoroughly 
cleansed, inside and out, rescinding the heads and tails 
from the bodies. Cut them into pieces, three inches in 
length each, and lay them down in a stewpan, covering 
them with a sufficiency of sweet mutton gravy to keep 
them seething over a slow fire, when introduced into the 
pan, for twenty minutes. Add to the liquor, before you 
place your eels into it, a quarter of an ounce of whole black 
pepper, quarter of an ounce of allspice, with one or two 
races of white ginger. Thicken with a light admixture of 
flour and butter, stirring it carefully round, adding thereto, 
at the same time, one gill of good port-wine, and half a gill 
of sweet ketchup. Lemon-peel and salt may be added in 
accordance with your taste. 

Oysters Stewed.—Scald the oysters in their own liquor, 
then take them out, beard them, and strain the liquor 
carefully from the grit. Put into a stewpan an ounce of 
butter, with sufficient flour dredged in to dry it up; add 
the oyster liquor, and a blade of pounded mace, a little 
Cayenne, and a very little salt to taste; stir it well over a 
brisk fire with a wooden spoon, and when it comes to the 
boil, throw in your oysters, say a dozen and a half or a score, 
and a good tablespoonful of cream, or more, if you have it 
at hand. Shake the pan over the fire, and let it simmer 
for one or two minutes, but not any longer, and do not let 
it boil, or the fish will harden. Serve in a hot dish, gar- 
nished with sippets of toasted bread. Some persons think 
that the flavor is improved by boiling a small piece of 
lemon-peel with the oyster liquor, taking it out, however, 
before the cream is added. 

Oysters Scalloped—Beard and trim your oysters, and 
strain the liquor. Melt in a stewpan, with a dredging of 
flour sufficient to dry it up, an ounce of butter, and two 
tablespoonfuls of white stock, and the same of cream; the 
strained liquor and pepper, and salt to taste. Put in the 
oysters and gradually heat them through, but be sure not 
to let them boil. Have your scallop-shells buttered, lay 
in the oysters, and as much liquid as they will hold; cover 
them well over with bread-crumbs, over which spread, or 
drop, some tiny bits of butter. Brown them in the oven, 
or before the fire, and serve while very hot. 

A Simpler Way.—Prepare the oysters, and put them into 
a scallop-shell or saucer in layers, and between each layer 
sprinkle bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg. 
Place small pieces of butter on the top, which should be 
formed of sufficient bread-crumbs to make a smooth sur- 
face, entirely covering the oysters. Bake before the fire 
in a Dutch oven. They take about a quarter of an hour. 

Dutch Sauce for Fish—The yolks of three eggs, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, half a pound of fresh butter, and a 
little salt; to be stirred over a slow fire till it gets thick; 
it must only be warm, or it will curdle and spoil. 





An Excellent Dish—Cut four pounds of fish of any kind 
into large pieces, put them in a pan with three ounces of 
salt, half an ounce of sugar, a little pepper, two bay-leaves, 
a little thyme, and let it stew gently in one quart of water, 
Then mix one pound of oatmeal with seven quarts of luke- 
warm water, and pour it over the fish; stir it gently so as 
not to break it too much; let it boil twenty minutes, and 
it is done. A red herring, or a little salt fish, is an excel- 
lent addition; but if all salt fish be used, omit the three 
ounces of salt. 


MEATS AND GAME. 

Partridges to Roast.—If you buy your birds, chose young 
ones with dark-colored bills and yellowish legs, and let 
them hang a few days, according to discretion, or the flesh 
will be flavorless and tough. It is impossible to say how 
long a time should intervene between killing and cooking, 
as the very morsel that would by some persons be esteemed 
a bonne bouche, would be considered offensive by others. 
Your birds will be all the better for being drawn as soon 
after they come to hand as possible, they may be trussed 
either with, or without the head; the latter way is now 
supposed to be more fashionable; but carefully refrain 
from the common practice of sticking one leg through an- 
other, as that very much interferes with the carver’s mani- 
pulation. Pluck and draw the partridge, and wipe it care- 
fully inside and out; if you cut off the head, leave sufficient 
skin on the neck to skewer back, and having brought the 
legs close to the breast, pass a skewer through the pinions, 
and the thick part of the thigh. If you prefer to leave the 
head on, bring it round, and fix it op the point of the 
skewer. Thus having your bird firmly and nicely trussed, 
roast it before a clear, bright fire, from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes, keeping it well basted, and flouring and froth- 
ing it well a few minutes before ready. Serve up with 
gravy and bread-sauce, pouring a little of the former over 
the bird. 

A Blanquet De Veau.—This is a good mode of using cold 
veal, turkey, or fowl, and requires care in the dressing. It 
is made as follows, and we strongly recommend the trial: 
Take the remains of cold, roast veal, cut it into rather thin 
slices, or mince it fine, cutting off the brown outside and 
skin; melt some butter in a stewpan, with some flour, salt, 
pepper, and a bunch of parsley; warm the meat in this by 
slowly simmering, first adding a little clear stock, with some 
milk; season it with nutmeg and mace; when thoroughly 
warm, just before you serve, add the yolks of three eggs, 
well beaten, with the juice of a lemon, to the blanquet, 
and let it warm, but not boil, or the eggs will curdle, and 
you must stir it one way till quite hot; then serve with 
sippets of bread—lemon-peel in place of the parsley. A 
better and more delicate flavor, to vary this dish, you can 
serve it brown, but it is then not a blanquet. The eggs 
in this case must be left out, and brown stock, thickened, 
used in place, with either pickled or stewed mushrooms, 
cut small in the sauce. 

Tainted Game.—If partridge or grouse reach you too far 
“gone” for your palate, immediately have them carefully 
picked, drawn, and then immerse them in new milk for 
twelve or eighteen hours. They will then be quite fit for 
cooking, and their tenderness and delicacy of flavor will be 
unsurpassed. We have tried the same method with a tur 
key, rather “too high.” 


DESSERTS. 

Grey Pudding. —Take three eggs, weigh them in the shell; 
take an equal weight of sugar and of butter, and two-thirds 
of the weight of flour. Half melt the butter, and beat it to 
a cream; beat the eggs also, and mix them with the butter 
and sugar, beating the whole to a froth; then add the flour 
and the rind of a lemon grated; beat all together, and pow 
it intoa mould. An hour will boil it. 
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Mince-meat.—There are various opinions as te the result 
of adding meat to the sweet ingredients used in making this 
favorite dish. Many housewives think it an improvement, 
and use either the under-cut of a well-roasted surloin of beef, 
or a boiled fresh ox-tongue for the purpose. Either of these 
meats may be chosen with advantage, and one pound, after 
it has been cooked, will be found sufficient; this should be 
freed from fat, and well minced. In making mince-meat, 
each ingredient should be minced separately and finely 
before it is added to the others. For a moderate quantity, 
take two pounds of raisins, (stoned,) the same quantity of 
currants, well washed and dried, ditto of beef suet, chopped 
fine, one pound of American apples, pared and cored, two 
pounds of moist sugar, half a pound of candied orange-peel, 
and a quarter of a pound of citron, the grated rinds of 
three lemons, one grated nutmeg, a little mace, half an 
ounce of salt, and one teaspoonful of ginger. After having 
minced the fruit separately, mix all well together with the 
hand, then add half a pint of French brandy and the same 
of sherry. Mix well with a spoon, press it down in jars, 
and cover it with a bladder. 

An Excellent Family Plum-Pudding.—Grate three-quarters 
of a pound of a stale loaf, leaving out the crusts; chop very 
fine three-quarters of a pound of firm beef suet, (if you wish 
your pudding less rich, half a pound will do;) mix well 
together with a quarter of a pound of flour; then add a 
pound of currants, well. washed, and well dried; half a 
pound of raisins, stoned, and the peel of a lemon, very 
finely shred and cut; four ounces of candied peel, either 
lemon, orange, or citron, or all mingled (do not cut your 
peel too small or its flavor is lost;) six ounces of sugar, a 
small teaspoonful of salt, three eggs, well beaten; mix all 
thoroughly together with as much milk as suffices to bring 
the pudding to a proper consistency; grate in a small 
nutmeg, and again stir the mixture vigorously. If you 
choose, add a small glass of brandy. Butter your mould 
or basin, which you must be sure to fill quite full, or the 
water will get i. and spoil your handiwork; have your 
pudding-cloth s-rupulously clean and sweet, and of a proper 
thickness; tio down securely, and boil for seven or even 
eight hours. 

Pommes au Riz.—Peel a number of apples of a good sort, 
take out the cores, and let them simmer in a syrup of 
Garified sugar, with a little lemon-peel. Wash and pick 
some rice, and cook it in milk, moistening it therewith little 
by little, so that the grains may remain whole. Sweeten it 
to taste; add a little salt and a taste of lemon-peel. Spread 
the rice upon a dish, mixing some apple preserve with it, 
and place the apples upon it, and fill up the v 


Fruii-Cake.—Take four pounds of brown sugar, four pounds 

of good butter, beaten to cream; put four pounds of sifted 
flour into a pan; whip thirty-two eggs to a fine froth, and 
add to the creamed butter and sugar; then take six pounds 
of cleaned currants, four pound of stoned raisins, two 
pounds of cut citron, one pound of blanched almonds, 
crushed, but not pounded, to a paste—a large cup of 
molasses, two large spoonfuls of ground ginger, half an 
ounce of pounded mace, half an ounce of grated nutmeg, 
half an ounce of pounded and sifted cloves, and one ounce 
of cinnamon. Mix these well together, then add four large 
wineglasses of good French brandy, and lastly, stir in the 
flour; beat this well, put it all intoastone jar, covered very 
closely, for twelve hours; then make into six loaves, and 
bake in iron pans. These cakes will keep a year, if atten- 
tion is paid to their being put in a tin case, and covered 
lightly in an airy place. They improve by keeping. 
A Delicious Swiss-Cake.—Beat the yolks of five eggs and 
one pound of sifted loaf-sugar well together; then sift in 
one pound of best flour, and a large spoonful of anise-seed; 
beat these together for twenty minutes; then whip to a 
stiff froth the five whites, and add them; beat all well; 
then roll out the paste an inch thick, and cut them with a 
moulded cutter rather small; set them aside till the next 
morning to bake. Rub the tins on which they are baked 
with yellow wax; it is necessary to warm the tins to re- 
ceive the wax; then let them become cool, wipe them, and 
lay on the cakes. Bake a light brown. 

Seed-Cake—Take half a pound of butter and three-fourths 
of a pound of sugar, creamed; three eggs, beaten lightly, 
and two tablespoonfuls of picked and bruised caraway- 
seeds; dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda in a cup of new 
milk; mix these well together until they are qbout the 
consistency of cream; then sift in two pounds of flour, mix 
well with a knife, and roll them out into thin cakes, about 
an inch in thickness. Bake in a quick oven. 

Icing for Cakes.—Take ten whites of eggs, whipped to a 
stiff froth, with twenty large spoonfuls of orange-flower 
water. This is to be laid smoothly on the cakes after they 
are baked. Then return them to the oven for fifteen minutes 
to harden the icing. 

Cocoanut-Cake.—Whip the whites of ten eggs, grate two 
nice cocoanuts, and add them; sift one pound of white sugar 
into half a pound of sifted flour; stir this well: add a little 
rose-water to flavor; pour into pans, and bake three-fourths 
of an hour. 

Cup-Cake.—Cream half a cup of butter, and four cups of 
sugar by beating; stir in five well-beaten eggs; dissolve 





between the apples with some of the rice. Place the dish 
in the oven until the surface gets brown, and garnish with 
spoonfuls of bright-colored preserve or jelly. 


BREAD AND CAKES. 

Spanish Buns.—Five eggs well beaten; cut up in acup of 
warm new milk half a pound of good butter, one pound of 
sifted flour, and a wineglassful of good yeast; stir these well 
together; set it to rise for an hour, in rather a warm place; 
When risen, sift in half a pound of white sugar, and half a 
grated nutmeg; add one wineglass of wine and brandy, 
mixed, one wineglass of rose-water, and one cupful of 
currants, which have been cleaned as directed. Mix these 
Well, pour it into pans, and set it to rise again for half an 
hour. Then bake one hour. Icing is a great improvement 
to their appearance. 

Sponge-Cake.—Take sixteen eggs; separate the whites 
from the yolks; beat them very lightly; sift into the yolks 
one pound of flour, adding a few drops of essence of almond 
or lemon, to flavor with; then add one pound and a quarter 
of pulverized loaf-sugar; beat this well with a knife; then 
add the whites whipped to a stiff froth. Have ready the 
Pans, and bake. 





one t ful of soda in a cup of good milk or cream, 
and six cups of sifted flour; stir all well together, and bake 
in tins. ‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Clean Ribbons.—A tablespoonful of brandy, one ditto 
of soft-soap, and one of honey, and the white of an egg 
mixed well together; dip the ribbon into water, lay it on a 
board, and scrub with the mixture, using a soft brush; 
rinse in cold water, fold in a cloth, and iron when half dry. 

To Remove Oil Stains.—Take three ounces of spirits of 
turpentine, and one ounce of essence of lemon; mix well, 
and apply it as you would any other scouring drops. It 
will take out all the grease. 

To Remove a Screw Rusted in the Wood.—Heat a poker in 
the fire red-hot, and put it on the top of the screw fora 
minute or two; then take the screwdriver, and you will 
easily get it out, if you do it whilst it is warm. 

Liquid Glue.—Dissolve one pound of the best glue in one 
pound of water, add, gradually, one ounce of nitric acid, 
and heat the mixture for a short time. This will save the 
trouble of heating the glue-pot. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOWEMBER. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fre. 1.—Dinver Dress or Buus SiLK.—The skirt is gored 
with only sufficient fullness to admit of one large box-pleat 
in the back, and has a long train. One width of the silk is 
arranged so as to lap over the front width, and is cut out 
in five places, so as to allow of the white stripes being lat- 
ticed in and out. These pieces are edged on each side with 
a flat, white braid, and have tassels on each end. The edge 
of this front width is pointed, and in the middle of each 
point is one silk button. Underneath this skirt is worn 
one of black silk, which is embroidered in white. The 
waist is cut with revers, and has underneath a chemisette 
made of lace. The sleeve is coat-shape. The hair is ar- 
ranged in the newest style. In fact, this toilet is entirely 
new, designed at great expense by a French artist. 

Fie. m.—CarriacGe Dress or GRAY SILK, FIGURED WITH 
Buive.—The skirt and waist are plain. The Spanish waist 
is made of black silk, trimmed with lace and buttons. This 
can very readily be taken off at pleasure. . White felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. : 

Fic. 11.—Wa.xkine Dress or LEATHER-COLORED PoPLIN.— 
The skirt is composed entirely of gored widths, and is 
made quite short to admit of being easily looped.. The 
petticoat is made of white alpaca, and is cut out at dis- 
tances of six inches to admit of a piece of the colored mate- 
rial laid underneath. It is trimmed all round with three 
rows of scarlet velvet, the pieces underneath being edged 
with a ball-fringe. The waist is made like a basque in the 
back, and is rounded in front like a Spanish jacket. The 
velvet is laid on flat, and extends to the top and middle of 
each scallop. Around this is a fringe like that used on the 
petticoat. Coat-sleeve. 

Fic. 1v.—Surr or Sreei-Cotorep Poriin.—The skirt, pet- 
ticoat, and sack, are all of the same material. The only 
trimming this suit has is the chains made of India-rubber, 
which loops the skirt, and trims the sack. Fanchon bon- 
net, made of purple silk, and jet ornaments. 

General ReMARKS.—Skirts, which are looped up, are now 
frequently fastened at every festoon with large daisies, imi- 
tated in silk, pinked out at the edges. The front and back 
are looped up with separate drawings; the front is all 
drawn up in the usual manner, but the back is tied up in 
two parts only, so that it falls on the petticoat, as though 
it were the two wide ends of the sash. This style of fasten- 
ing up the skirt at the back does. not look ungraceful, 
although it reads so. Petticoats are worn in muslin-de- 
laine and poplin. 

Pertcms have become more comfortable since they have 
been made to be worn as mere basques, long and fastened 
with a waistband. This shape is convenient and economical, 
because it allows one to wear a dress without any paletot 
or casaque; it is sufficient to add a peplum mounted on a 
waistband to one’s bodice to have an acceptable out-door 
costume. 

Waists are invariably made with either basques, or else 
plain and round; sometimes they are cut with revers, 
which are not suited, however, to all figures. 

JOCKEY JACKETS, as they are termed, are still much made 
in silk and lace, especially blue, the whole rendered in 
stripes. These are like Garibaldis in appearance, but fit 
the body, are set into a band, have an ornamental band, 
collar, and cuffs en suite. The sleeves are shaped and also 
striped. A muslin jacket striped with Cluny insertion, 
and with the basque fluted, of double muslin, is pretty. A 
very simple and inexpensive skirt may be made in whige 
Swiss muslin, with a finely-pleated frill about five inches 
deep on the hem, headed by a band of Cluny insertion over 
ribbon. Another trimming for a muslin dress is three rows 
of muslin vandykes, or points edged with narrow lace, and 
arranged so as to alternate one over the other. 

Sieeves, for the street, are made narrow and long. Ilouse 


jackets are made occasionally without any. Some new gar- ? 
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ments have come out with wide sleeves, but they are not 
popular. 

Evening Dresses are so varied, in point of trimming, the 
best that we can do is to give a single description. The 
following toilet will be found both novel and effective: A 
white tulle dress with a tunic cut like a manteau de cour 
over it. This tunic is also of tulle, and is trimmed with 
two rows of small, well-curled white feathers, and between 
the rows with large, white daisies studded at regular in- 
tervals on the tulle. This decoration is carried up the 
sides as far as the waist; another tunic, ornamented to cor- 
respond, is added in front, and the trimming of daisies and 
feathers, crossing at the sides, looks extremely well. The 
bodice is a peplum of blue Oriental silk, fitting close at the 
waist, and falling on the skirt in two pointed and separated 
basques, each terminating with a tassel; the peplum takes 
the same form in front, only it is somewhat shorter. White 
muslin pepl are bouill: or tucked in horizontal 
lines, or else striped with either guipure or Valenciennes 
insertion, and afterward trimmed round the edge yith 
Valenciennes lace. 

PALETOTS are worn in velvet, cloth, and plush; the lafter 
is the most fashionable, and admit of but little trimming. 
Velvets are embroidered with silk and beads. The leaders 
of the fashions are trying very hard to introduce colored 
velvet cloaks. 

Bonnets are being made larger.” It would be impossible 
to wear, all through the winter, the small, and almost in- 
visible head-dresses, which now go by the name of bonnets. 
The enlarged forms all describe a point on the forehead, 
while at the back they are the Lamballe shape, only length- 
ened. One fact is certain, which is, that wide ribbon-strings, 
tied under the chin, are out of favor. Milliners replace them 
with benoiton of blonde, thickly worked with beads, and 
with very narrow strings, which are tied under the chignon. 

TRICORNES AND ToQUETS are still the fashion, the toquet 
especially being trimmed with black velvet, upon which is 
a garland of foliage, and on the side a cockade of flowers, 
such as a rose, a bouquet of daisies or pansies. When 
toquets are garnished with a lace scarf, black or white, or 
with a silk tulle scarf, the flowers are powdered init. A 
very pretty ornament on a fancy hat is a wreath of real 
coral over black velvet. 

Boots are worn of colored silk, trimmed with jet and 
guipure, for evening. Boots of the Polish shape are very 
much worn in Paris, made of a small black and white 
checked silk, the check, on close inspection, not being 
formed by straight lines crossing each other, but by a 
minute diaper of black and white, which has the effect 
of check. A deep golosh of kid is placed round the boot, 
which buttons on one side of the front, and is finished with 
tassels. These are very pretty for morning wear in a car- 
riage. Polish boots in various colors of satin turc, fastened 
with self-colored enameled buttons, are in good taste, and 
would be, of course, selected to correspond with the toilet. 
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CILILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Watxkina Suir ror A Boy or Ten Years.—The 
coat is made of velvet, and the pants and jacket of merino, 
trimmed with gold buttons. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A Lirtie Gm, Mave or COLORED 
ALPACA.—The waist is cut with a little basque at the back, 
and trimmed with silk cord and buttons. It is cut square 
in the neck, and is worn over a chemisette. 

Fic. 11.—Strirep £11k Dress, made low-necked, and 
trimmed with box-pleatings of silk and chain insertion. 
Colored boots. 

Fic. 1v.—Inranr’s Dress or COLORED MERINO, WITH APRON 
or Mustry, trimmed with frills, 

Fic. v.—Nunsg, who is looking on with satisfaction. 
Where can her like be found? 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 
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EVENING DRESS. 
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WALKING DRESS 


























MUSLIN CAP. MUSLIN CAP. 





TUNIC PEPLUM. 
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NAME FOR MARKING HANDKERCHIEF. 








SLEEVE. 


MUSLIN COLLAR. 





INITIALS FOR PILLOW-CASE, 
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DESIGN FOR WATCH-CASE, TO BE EMBROIDERED ON SILK OR VELVET. 
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GERMANTOWN WALTZ. 
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EDGE FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 
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DESIGNS FOR TRIMMING BALMORAL SKIRTS. 





